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Money isn7 EVERYTHING- 


HAT do you want to 

save up a lot of 
money for? You'll never 
need the stuff. 


Why, just think of all 
the wonderful, wonderful 
things you can do with- 
out money. Things like— 
well, things like— 

On second thought, you’d better keep on saving, 
chum. Otherwise you're licked. 





For instance, how are you ever going to build that 
Little Dream House, without a trunk full of moolah? 
You think the carpenters are going to work free? 
Or the plumbers? Or the architects? Not those lads. 
They’ve been around. They’re no dopes. 


And how are you going to send that kid of yours 
to college, without the folding stuff? Maybe you 





think he can work his way through by playing the 
flute. If so, you’re crazy. (Only three students 
have ever worked their way through college by 
playing the flute. And they had to stop eating for 
four years. ) 


And how are you going to do that world-traveling 
you’ve always wanted to do? Maybe you think you 
can stoke your way across, or scrub decks. Well, 
that’s no good. I’ve tried it. It interferes with ship- 
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board romances. 


So—all seriousness aside—you’d better keep on 
saving, pal. 





Obviously the best way is by continuing to buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds—through the Payroll Plan. 


They’re safe and sound. Old Uncle Sam personally 





guarantees your investment. And he never fobbed 
off a bum I.0.U. on anybody. 


You get four bucks back for every three you put 
in. And that ain’t hay, alfalfa, or any other field- 
grown product. 





_Millions of Americans—smart cookies all—have 
found the Payroll Plan the easiest and best way 
to save. 


So stick with the Payroll Plan, son—and you 
can’t lose. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Fire—America’s Great Killer 


_ The series of disastrous hotel fires 
last year emphasizes once again the 
urgent need of improved protective 
measures against this most sinister, 
most cruel of man’s enemies. 

Each year there are upwards of 
10,000 persons—men, women and chil- 
dren—whose lives are sacrificed to the 
fire demon. 

Aggressive and concerted effort is 
made to combat the scourge of infan- 
tile paralysis—and rightly so—yet 
every year there are four times as 
many children killed by fire—avoidable 
fires—as fall victims to polio. 

Moreover, for every child fire kills, 
there are three that are scarred and 
maimed, 

Isn’t such a toll frightful enough 
to demand every weapon and effort to 
combat it? 

In addition to the loss in human 
lives, fire exacts a heavy toll in prop- 
erty destruction. In 1946 the fire loss 
was $600 million—the highest in 16 
years, 


~ ~ * 


George W. Elliott, chairman of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion’s board, told a recent meeting of 
that group, which included hotelmen, 
civic representatives and fire authori- 
ties from all sections of the U.S.: 
“There is no problem in the country 
affecting the life and welfare of the 
public that is so pressing. .. .” 

No one will disagree when he re- 
calls the frightful fire in the Hotel 
Winecoff in Atlanta, Ga., that took 119 
lives, or the fire in the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, which snuffed out 61 lives, or 
the Hotel Canfield tragedy in Dubuque, 
Iowa, in which 19 persons died. 

A well known fire protection au- 
thority has stated that a few simple 
precautions might have saved many 
lives in the tragic Atlanta hotel fire. 
For instance, a single $50 door installa- 
tion at the entrance to the stairway 
from the third floor would have, if 
closed, prevented the spread of the fire 
to the upper floors. 


* * * 


measures 


That proper remedial 
can be taken is proved by the efforts of 
the city of Boston to curb the fire men- 
ace, 


Hotel men and civic officials there 
have been engaged in an aggressive fire 
prevention campaign since the disas- 
trous Cocoanut Grove night club holo- 
caust in 1942 that took 500 lives. Ho- 
tels, theaters, night clubs, restaurants, 
office buildings, schools, churches and 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON. First enforce laws. 


business establishments have co-oper- 
ated, 

The principal objectives are the 
abolishing of inflammable decorations 
from public places, more rigid building 
inspection regulations, strict enforce- 
ment of laws covering exits and a thor- 
ough overhauling of the city’s fire de- 
partment. 

It was difficult to carry out all 
parts of the program during the war 
years when many materials were prac- 
tically unobtainable. Yet in hotels, 
theaters, office buildings and other struc- 
tures wider aisles, altered stairways, 
new fire escapes appeared. One hotel 
installed 32 doors costing $550 each; 
another hotel is spending $100,000 for 
greater fire safety, three theaters laid 
out $300,000 for improvements needed 
to comply with the newly passed laws. 

The city of Boston itself is expect- 
ed to provide a hélf million dollars this 
year for better fire-fghting equipment. 





* * » 


Unquestionably there are many 
places where laws passed for the pro- 
tection of the public are not obeyed. 
When the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia some months ago or- 
dered an investigation to check com- 
pliance with the local safety code, it 
was discovered that 1,638 of 3,500 
buildings inspected were violating the 
fire laws. 

It seems to me that although new 
and better safety measures are un- 
doubtedly needed, what is needed first 
is a determined effort to see that exist- 
ing laws are obeyed, and offenders 
properly punished. 

There can be no excuse for risking 
people’s lives and no penalty is too stiff 
for those who do. 
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Sound your ‘'Z’’ 
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Sold from coast to 
coast at this sign 
of quality service. 
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has a bedraggled look. His hair never looks 
combed .. . it’s so lifeless and straggly .. . 
and full of loose dandruff, too. He’s got 
Dry Scalp, all right. I’d better tell him... 
quick ... about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 






Har looks bervér..: 


scalp teels berréer... 
when you check 


WELL-GROOMED HAIR is easy to have—if 
you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! Just a few 
drops a day—and your hair takes on new 
lustre—new neatness. You check loose dan- 
druff and Dry Scalp. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. Try it also with massage before every 
shampoo. It’s double care... both scalp and 
hair . . . and more economical than other 
hair tonics, too, 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Ourselves 





Gold Star: You did a creditable job 
(“More Worlds to Reconquer,” Feb. 12), 
with only one or two small details being 
off. but not serious. The fifth asteroid was 
not discovered until 1845 and by 1890 they 
were up to No. 300... .. But you stuck 
to the real purpose of our new program. 
The newspapers insisted on distorting the 
story to play up the idea that we are en- 


| gaged in discovering new ones. Your mag- 


azine throws more weight than the news- 
papers. One of my friends wrote,me a 
note stating that he had seen notices of 
this new program under my direction in 
the public press, but when he saw it in 
PATHFINDER he was really impressed. 
Paul Herget, Cincinnati Observatory, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Air Fatalities: Where did you get the 
list of air liners that fell and the number 


| of persons killed during 1946? Here is my 


list .. . 16 planes, 301 killed. 
T. L. Bohachek, Dayton, Ohio 

[PATHFINDER’s air fatality statistics re- 
ferred to scheduled U.S. airlines only. The 
unregulated flights of non-scheduled lines, 
private, military, and charter operations, 
which Reader Bohachek apparently included 
in his statistics cannot fairly be figured as 
part of the “airline” picture —Ed.] 


Another Georgian Speaks: Patu- 
FINDER’S treatment of the Georgia guber- 
natorial wrangle is fairer than that of any 


| other northern periodical which has come 
| to my attention. Without partisan feeling, 


Ex-Gov. Arnall is responsible for the en- 
tire disgraceful proceeding. The legisla- 
ture bears in trust the authority of the 
people. It declared Herman Talmadge 
governor on its interpretation of the law 
constitutional authority, right or 
wrong. On this decision Arnall should 
have vacated the office peaceably. 

Georgia has no monopoly of disgrace- 
ful gubernatorial squabbles. Several north- 
ern and western, as well as other southern 
states, have had them. 

Charles S. Reid, Woodbury, Ga. 


Atomic Energy: Why are so many 
Senators eager to defeat Davad Lilienthal’s 
appointment to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? Just because he believes in de- 
mocracy, he is accused of communistic 
leanings. 

James R. Fraser, Teaneck, N.J. 


e ¢ ¢ Don't let Lilienthal get the job 
he is after. We have too much inter- 
nationalism now. 


A. Gross, New Milford, N.Y. 


Spiritual Guideposts: We were more 
than pleased with your story (‘“Needed: 
Names,” Feb. 12), and hope it will prompt 
many Guideposts subscribers to send us 
their names and addresses. 


During the past three weeks, we have 
put the names of about 10% of our former 
subscribers back in the records... . 
Frederic C. Decker, managing director, 

Guideposts Associates, Inc., 
Quaker Hill, Pawling, N.Y. 


Teachers’ Dollars: “Is America 
Headed for Illiteracy?” (Feb. 12) is a 
timely topic keenly expressed. As a teach- 
er, who enjoys teaching, but desires a just 
salary, I enjoyed your stimulating com- 
ments, 

Gilbert L. Anderson, Reedsburg, Wis. 


e e « No investment can surpass in 
importance the payment ‘of living wages 
for competent teachers to whom America 
owes a debt beyond all human calculation. 
My personal gratitude to my teachers is 
felt in the same way by every man of in- 
telligence in America whose progress has 
been due to his faithful teachers, 

Robert L. Owen, Washington, D.C. 


e « ¢ As a teacher I would like to 
reply to your editorial. It seems to be the 
prevailing idea that the only thing needed 
to make good schools is more money for 
teachers. 

In my eighth year of teaching, after 
tax deductions, I receive $170 a month 
for nine months. I don’t have everything 
I would like to have, but who does? I 
live about as comfortably as most of the 
people in the community, so why should 
I expect them to dig up money to keep 
me in luxury such as they cannot afford 
for themselves? 

Name Withheld, Morris, Okla. 


Edison: For a long time I have in- 
tended to extend my appreciation for 
PATHFINDERS improvement, and when 
the Feb. 12 issue came I decided not to 
delay my intention further. 

The tribute you gave to Thomas Alva 
Edison excels any of the other articles I 
read on the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. 

F. C. Kendall, Beverly, Mass. 


Mirror: I would like to know where 
one can buy some of those lovely mir- 
rors pictured in your Feb. 12 issue. 

Mrs. G. I. Clem, Pine City, Minn. 

[The mirrors ~were manufactured and 
photographed by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio.—Ed.] 


Montana Moose: The Absaroka 
Conservation Committee is vitally con- 
cerned with the management of all out- 
door resources in the Absaroka area in 
southern Montana. Soon after your article, 
“The Vanishing- Moose,” Dec. 4, we began 
receiving inquiries whether we had called 
oversights to your attention. 

For instance, contrary to your article, 
Montana has already had two limited open 
seasons on moose hunting. Montana’s 
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moose population is about five or six times 
that of Idaho. 
G. H. Kern, secretary, 
Absaroka Conservation Committee, 
Livingston, Mont. 


Double: I would like to know the 
identity of the Army officer standing be- 
hind Navy Secretary Forrestal’s right arm 
in the photo, page 16, Feb. 12 issue. He 


Acme 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. Norstad and not Seig/er. 


looks exactly like a close friend that I lost 
track of during the war, one T. J. Seigler. 
Louis B. Carr, Golden, Col. 
{[Sorry, but the handsome gentleman is 
Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad, Director of 
Plans and Operations, War Department 
General Staff.—Ed.] 


Station USA: So the State Depart- 
ment (Under The Dome, Feb. 12) is to 
radio English language instructions to the 
Soviet Union. 

I certainly hope that there will be 
included specific instruction as to the 
meaning of such words as “free discus- 
sions,” “unfettered elections,” “freedom 
of expression,” ‘“‘co-operation,” etc. And 
may the meaning of “democracy” be made 
very clear. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding about it in Russia! 

R. Schulze, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Einstein: Some years ago I read that 
Scientist Albert Einstein explained to 
the late President Roosevelt about the 
strides the German scientists were making 
in the perfection of the atomic bomb, and 
the danger threatening the world if they 
were to succeed. .. . But I have not yet 
read anything about Prof. Einstein having 
been rewarded or decorated or thanked 
for the very important information he 
gave the President. Is it possible that so 
valuable a service has gone entirely unre- 
warded by the Government and the na- 
tion? 

Edward Tedersen, Sidney, Mont. 

[So far as we know, Prof. Einstein re- 
ceived no formal award for his letter to 
President Roosevelt.—Ed.] 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER. 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Lovtse ALLaritton, featured in the Universal- 
International production, “THE EGG AND 1.” 









Louise Allbritton discovers the secret of 


“luxury sleeping com 





7 What gives Beautyrest the “luxury com- 
® fort” other mattresses don’t seem to 
have? Inside, it’s built differently! To dram- 
atize this difference, we've asked Louise 
Allbritton to make the “glass of water test.” 


(A) Ordinary 


(B) Beautyrest 


4 Compare! Above, (a), see how ordinary 
* mattress often sags. But below, (b), see 
how Beautyrest’s individual springs give 
more restful support. We know—we make 
both types! Beautyrest comfort has no equal! 





2 Notice what happens when Louise puts 

* the glass on springs of an ordinary mat- 
tress, and presses near-by coils. The water 
spills. Why? Ordinary mattress coils are all 
joined together . . . must go down together. 


pete ett . 


5 Lasts longer! In “torture tests” made 
* by U.S. Testing Co., Beautyrest lasted 
far longer than any other mattress tested. 
Beautyrest’s patented “no-sag” edge keeps 
edges neat, firm for life of mattress, too! 






fort”’ 





3 See what happens when Louise puts 

* the glass on a Beautyrest spring—and 
presses, as above. Each of Beautyrest’s 837 
individually pocketed coil springs acts on its 
own, conforms to every curve of your body! 





g “Luxury comfort” —2¢ a night! 

* Beautyrest is guaranteed for ten years, 
costs only $49.50. This amounts to little 
more than 1¢ a night! Matching Beautyrest 
Box Spring also $49.50. Order both today. 


Only SIMMONS makes Beauvyrest 


* REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
© 1947, SIMMONS CO., MDSE. MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In This Issue 


Pathfinder 


The Cover. As America strug- 
gles, amidst internal strife and inter- 
national uncertainty, to right itself 
after five years of war, few men wield 
as much power as Robert A. Taft, 
Senator from Ohio, 

Whatever course the nation 
takes, Taft’s influence will be impor- 
tant. How he exerts that influence in 
the next two years may determine his 
own future: the Presidency or ob- 
scurity. (See Taft, Steersman of the 
Senate, page 20.) 

x * * 


Next Issue. What is being done 
to make air travel as safe as it is fast 
and convenient? PATHFINDER will 
answer that top transportation ques- 
tion next issue in a_pictures-and- 
text story entitled “Are You Afraid 
to Fly?” 

’k & * 


Quiz. Are the Hatfields and McCoys 
still feudin’? 
(See Bad Blood in the Hills, p. 
15.) 
What will Universal Military Train- 
ing be like? 
(See Umtee Guinea Pigs, p. 16.) 
Are Americans getting as much fat as 
they need to eat? 
(See Let the Fat Flow Free, p. 


17.) 

What kind of gifts does a U.S. Presi- 
dent get? 
(See Presents for the President, 
p. 18.) 

How much money is Argentina spend- 
ing on military aviation? 
(See What’s in a Name?, p. 35.) 

What benefits do you get from sleep- 
ing? 
(See Blanket Bay, p. 36.) 

What big-league ball teams are pre- 
season favorites? 
(See Four Weeks to—Play Ball!, 
Pp. 32.) 

How much is a President’s handwrit- 
ing worth? 
(See Autographically Speaking, 
Pp. 45.) 

What’s the most profitable grocery 
store in the U.S.? 
(See Down in Arkansas, p. 39.) 















Under The Dome 











THE SUPREME COURT RULING, which slapped down John L. Lewis, means that the 
nation is sure of continued coal supplies until June 30, when the 
Government turns back the mines to private operators. 


FIRST EFFECT OF THE COURT'S RULING was to take the load off Congress' mind 
about industry-wide bargaining legislation. Government lawyers now 
say that the injunction could be used to stop strikes in communica- 
tion, transportation and possibly private utility industries. 

WHILE LABOR AND INDUSTRY are hopeful that another wave of strikes can be 
averted, the real answer lies in prices. UAW's Walter Reuther has 
told General Motors that the auto workers would sharply scale down 
their wage demands if general average prices dropped 18%. 

Since the war sometime this spring. Experts say that by then existing 
meager reserves will be completely exhausted. 


A eS -”-C—COC AO 


blast U.S. occupation methods and will recommend that U.S. begin im- 
mediately to rebuild Germany's industries. 

THE FINAL BUDGET CEILING to which House and Senate committeemen will agree will 
lop about $5.2 billion off Truman's $37.5 billion budget. However, 
this ceiling will be elastic and can be broken by specific appro- 
priations. Its significant purpose is that it provides a basis for 
determining future tax cuts. 

WITH GEN. OMAR BRADLEY'S BLESSINGS, Congress will shoot to trim waste out of 
veterans' funds. Sure to feel the pinch will be on-the-job training, 
unemployment compensation and undeserved disability payments. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT will ask congress for a supplemental appropriation of more 
than $7 million to build up broadcasting and relay facilities now 
handling the Voice of America program to Russia and other nations. 


Strengthened by the Congressional Reorganization Act, the researchers 
now answer Congressmen's queries at the rate of 3,300 a year. 


A NEW RENT CONTROL measure is being drafted by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Chances are that most old OPA controls will remain, but a 
10% hike in all rents is almost a certainty. 


THE NAVY WILL ENLIST the aid of historians and educators in completing the 
naval history of World War II. When security rules are relaxed, more 
than 1.5 million top-secret war documents will be turned over to the 
writers as background. 

JAMES ROOSEVELT, like his brother Elliott, will write a book about his father. 
—* book will cover the period from 1928 to President Roosevelt's 

eath. 


LIEUT. GEN. JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, the hero of Corregidor, is being strongly 
pushed to succeed Paul McNutt as Ambassador to the Philippines. 


eee — 


this season, part owner Bing Crosby spent a half hour on a coast-—to- 
coast telephone call and finally wound up paying Greenberg more than 
any other ballplayer, even Babe Ruth. Reported figure is somewhere 
near $90,000 for one season. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH is going to pull every trick in the book to enter 
the Big Nine Football Conference, formerly the Big Ten. Turned down 
last summer, the Panthers practically pushed their top—grade coach, 
Wes Fesler, onto Ohio State, hoping the move would build up good will. 

AIRPORT LIGHTING is biggest bone of contention between airlines and CAA. Lat-— 
ter wants conventional neon lights; airlines ask a new high-intensity 
systen. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 


The Great Decision 


Aid for Greece poses riddle: The price 
of saving world from communism; 
the danger to ourselves if we don't 


Slowly the groans of a wretched 
world, racked with the torments of war’s 
aftermath, rose in volume to drive home 
to Americans the realization of an awful 
and grave responsibility. 

To troubled men it appeared that the 
world, which had survived in about its 
present form since the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), was bursting apart at the seams. 
How, and if, America decides to mend 
those seams tops all other considerations. 
Home problems—the national budget, tax- 
ation, the strength of our military, sadly 
needed labor and social legislation—de- 
pend upon what lengths the President and 
the Congress must go to rebuild the bul- 
warks of U.S. world policy. 

These decisions will largely shape the 
nation’s future and the world’s. Funda- 
mentally, they must reflect the will of the 
people. 

Forewarned. First grim hint of to- 
day’s crisis came in a White House state- 
ment: Britain’s socialist government could 
no longer help a strife-torn Greece stand 
off internal rebellion, sparked by insurgent 
Communists. 

Bluntly, the British had said that af- 
ter Mar. 31 (end of the British fiscal 
year), they could not support the Greek 
government with money. They would cut 
their 10,000-man occupation army in half. 
They willed the burden to the U.S., which 
if not assumed, might deliver Greece— 
western capitalism’s last outpost in the 
Balkans—and possibly the entire Middle 
East to widening Russian influence. 

The explosive Greek situation is only 





one part of the global emergency. Turkey, 
unlike Greece, has no internal revolt. But, 
like Greece, it cannot continue to fight 
Russian inroads without help. And if Tur- 
key falls, the Dardanelles, Iran, Iraq—the 
entire Middle East—would be next in line, 
along with Egypt and the Suez canal. 

What do these strange-sounding, far- 
away mixups mean to a Pennsylvania coal 
miner, an Jowa corn grower or a Los 
Angeles housewife? Basically they mean 
that 140 million miners, farmers and 
housewives are face to face with decisions 
more serious than a peaceful people ever 
contemplated before the atomic age. 

If Britain is the near-bankrupt she 
claims to be, America is the last citadel of 
democratic freedom. This country must 


stand almost alone, against the only other ~ 


strong and virile nation to emerge from 
the war—Russia. 

Prepare! If America is to wage an 
ideological war against Russia, a contest 
of capitalism versus communism, its lead- 
ers must soon draft the strategy. 

Congress can open the purse to vast 
foreign outlays. It can make grants, rang- 
ing in the billions, to a circle of nations 
which will expand as the British lion pulls 
in its claws. Or Congress can limit spend- 
ing to Greece and Turkey, at a cost of 
between $1 billion and $1.5 billion. It may 
concern itself only with Greece, at an 
estimated immediate cost of $250 million, 
and toss the long-range problem to the 
United Nations. 

This frightening economic chaos, per- 
sonal and national poverty, are not limited 
to the Middle East. Already, in paying its 
share of occupational costs in Germany, 
Britain has dipped into its $3.75 billion 
U.S. loan. a purpose specifically ruled out 
in the loan terms. 

Hoover Report. If we assume full 


/ing down of the British Empire, 


cost in Germany, America’s self-interest 
may demand that Germany be really re- 
built, not chastised as a war criminal. For 
many believe that Britain and France— 
and democracy in Europe—depend upon 
German industrial strength. In a report of 
his survey of Germany, former President 
Herbert Hoover declared Germany must 
be speedily restored as the hub of Eu- 
rope’s economy. 

By whatever extent the U.S. shoul- 
ders world cares, it will lose some of its 
characteristics as a self-sufficient republic 
—and acquire the nature of an empire. 
Far more critical than the mere spending 
of billions, this is the real problem facing 
the President and Congress. Deep changes 
will. be made in the lives of Americans if 
the U.S. must supplant Britain as the 
world defender of western democracy. 

Moreover, before Congress decides 
how much it will spend to keep Russia 
out of the vacuum caused by “the clatter- 
” it must 
find out how much it cam spend. Repub- 
licans and Democrats will ask: “Is there 
ever to be an end to this?” or “What guar- 
antee have we that these international 
responsibilities will not also bankrupt the 
U.S.?" 

People's Decision. So staring the 
Pennsylvania miner, the Iowa farmer and 
the Los Angeles housewife straight in the 
face is a world role for the U.S. In the 
final analysis it is up to them to accept 
or reject. 

They can, if they choose, allow 
Greece, Turkey, the Middle East and Ger- 
many to go through their revolutions and 
see what comes of it. Presumably the re- 
sult would be communism. But worse than 
communism is the danger of a heavy blow 
from which civilization and order might 
never recover—anarchy. 

The alternative to this is clearcut. 
To play the world role will call for the 
rebirth of the same spirit of sacrifice and 
unity which prevailed during the war. 
Bright hopes of lower Government costs 


Acme, Washington Post, International 


GLOBAL STRATEGISTS. At Moscow, the U.S. Secretary of State and the boss of Soviet Russia have more than Germany to talk about. 
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and lower taxes will fade as Congress 
turns over to the world money saved at 
home. As Britain lost its shirt winning the 
war, the U.S. must tighten its belt to win 
the peace—or lose both its shirt and the 
peace. 

Truman's Summary. In his Congres- 
sional message, President Truman painted 
for the first time the outline of the prob- 
lem as a whole. Heretofore Americans had 
been spoon-fed fragmentary suggestions of 
the gravity of the crisis. 

While he asked mainly for help for 
Greece, the truth is that demands from 
other impoverished parts of the world will 
soon follow. 

As those demands roll in Americans 
will then be called upon to make the 
decision from which there may be no re- 
treat: Is it in America’s best interests to 
take an immediate dominant stand as the 
champion of world democracy? Or should 
it single out distinct parts of the world to 
help—counting on the day U.N., with its 
inherent democratic processes, can end the 
fears of all rational men with a lasting, 
universal peace? 


El Presidente Returns 


Harry Truman stood in the big Oval 
Room on the south side of the White 
House and looked across the snow-smudged 
Elipse. His Caribbean vacation cut short 
by ominous threats of a world crisis, he 


had to forget Mexicans’ cheers for “El 
Presidente.”’ He had to think of strife- 
torn Greece and a_ wobbling British 
Empire. 


The trip to Mexico had turned out 
better than anyone had hoped—simply be- 
cause 100 years before seven young Mexi- 
can cadets had heroically died at Chap- 
ultepec Fortress, standing off invading 
U.S. troops. 

Tribute. As every Mexican schoolboy 
knows, six of the seven died at their post. 
The last—to avoid the disgrace of capture 
—plunged to his death from a cliff, 
wrapped in his country’s flag. 

When the President was reminded of 
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PRESIDENT TO PRESIDENT. Mexico's Aleman welcomes the new U.S. “ambassador who turned 
out to be a resourceful good neighbor. (SEE: El Presidente Returns) 


the story, he switched plans and drove 
to the Chapultepec Monument to honor 
the heroes. Sentimental cadets wept 
openly. Throughout Mexico, businessmen, 
laborers and housewives heard of it and 
there arose a universal shout: “Viva 
Truman!” 

The President enjoyed himself. He 
liked shaking Mexican hands, sometimes 
as many as 1,500 a day. At the American 
Embassy, Mrs. John Thurston, mother of 
the U.S. ambassador, coddled him with 
strict silence rules at “siesta time” and 
fancy native dishes. 

Truman ate well. But he fed the 
Mexicans something they want and the 
whole world sorely needs: a realistic 
Good Neighbor policy. 


Bespoken Speaker 


As if Joe Martin didn’t have troubles 
enough already. 
The 62-year-old 


legislator became 


Speaker of the House in January, with all 
the prerogatives—and headaches—of the 
office. He also succeeded former Speaker 
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BACHELOR OF LAWMAKERS. Cupid rang up 
a No Sale. (SEE: Bespoken Speaker) 





Sam Rayburn as No. 1 on the list of 
Washington’s Most Eligible Bachelors. 
Since then, five women—none of them 
known to him—have proposed by mail. 

All of them pointed out that he 
needed an official hostess, and expressed 
willingness to take over the job. None of 
them senf pictures. 

Martin hasn’t accepted—or answered 
—any of them. 


Engel on Economy 


Talk to Michigan’s Rep. Albert J. 
Engel and you'll think of a rubber ball. 

He bounces. Fifty-nine years old last 
New Year's Day, he maintains a pace that 
leaves younger men panting. 

Nothing turns him into a whirling 
dervish so much as suspicion that some 
bureaucrat’s fiscal double talk is covering 
up inefficiency and waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

His philosophy on Gevernment spend- 
ing is simple—what would I do if it were 
my business and my money? 

Chairman of the War Department ap- 
propriations subcommittee, Engel has a 
novel approach. He isn’t satisfied with 
information screened through the War De- 
partment as a basis for voting for War 
Department appropriations. 

Surprise Visitor. Without ballyhoo, 
and at his own expense, he bought a sec- 
ond-hand car early in the war and took off 
across country, dropping in unheralded 
on countless War Department projects to 
find out for himself what was going on. 
His analytical reports frequently left the 
brass hats squirming and speechless. Later, 
he made similar trips overseas. 

Now Engel is in there swinging again, 
keeping the brass up nights trying to find 
answers to his questions. He’s bouncing 
now over Administration claims that a $6 
billion cut in the President’s budget would 
wreck national defense. 

Characteristically, Engel doesn’t at- 
tempt to be specific on items outside his 
specialty. He accepts estimates of other 
experts that $1.5 billion of the $6 billion 
cut would have to come out of the War 
Department. 

Look Back. In the first place, Engel 
argues, most people are taken in by figures 
dealing with appropriations for a particu- 
lar year. The significant figure is what an 
agency can spend—appropriations plus 
money left over from prior years, 

“The policy of appropriating without 
considering appropriations of prior years,” 
he says, “is costing us billions of dollars.” 
The first source of economy, without dan- 
ger to national defense, is to make Army 
and Navy use up some of their “fat.” 

Proposed national defense appropria- 
tions for the new year starting July 1 total 
nearly $9.5 billion. Anticipated expendi- 
tures are $11.25 billion—for both Army 
and Navy. 

But, says Engel, if all requests are 
granted, the War Department can spend 
$10.038 billion, and the Navy $6.618 bil- 
lion, which, with a pending unbudgeted 
$300 million request, adds up to nearly 
$17 billion. 

A 15% cut would save $2.55 billion, 
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and leave the armed forces $14.46 billion, 
$3.2 billion more than they expect to 
spend on defense. 

Challenge. “I say to Secretary of 
War Patterson, Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal, Gen. Eisenhower and Adm. 
Nimitz that if you cannot give us an ade- 
quate national defense during the third 
year after the close of the war with $14.4 
billion available for expenditure, without 
wrecking the Air Corps and scuttling the 
Navy, you ought to step aside and give 
someone else a chance.” 

Now, says Engel, for the particulars 
of his study: 

Item :—the Air Corps’ 1948 budget 
request is $850 million, but its cash-in- 
pocket would be $1.56 billion. 

Spending this vear is at the rate of 
$810 million annually. If the same rate 
continues, the Air Corps would have an 


unspent balance July 1, 1948, of $756 
million. 
Item 2—The Corps of Engineers 


asked for $365 million for 1948, which 
would give it $623 million to spend. A 
supplemental request of $225 million for 
engineering service and construction at 
military posts would raise the total to 
$848 million. To spend it all, the $42 
million-a-month spending rate this year 
would have to jump to more than $70 mil- 
lion. If the old spending rate continued, 
the carryover on July 1, 1948, would be 
$343 million. 

(Of the 1.300 wartime Army installa- 
tions, Engel points out only 66 have been 
declared unconditionally surplus. ) 

Overseas. Item 3—government and 
relief in occupied areas. During the first 
five months of the current fiscal year, ex- 
penses totaled $307 million. Allowance of 
ill requests would make $1.343 billion 
available for the next 19 months. If spend- 
ing continued at the same rate there would 
be $922 million left. 

(“In the division of Germany,” En- 
gel says, punctuating his remarks with a 
couple of bounces, “England got the coal 
and steel of the Ruhr and some agricul- 
ture; Russia got coal and part of the bread 
basket not given to Poland. The U.S. got 
the scenery and the Hartz mountain cana- 
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DIRECTION FINDER. Michigan's Engel points 
the way. (SEE: Engel on Economy) 
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LABOR CURBERS. Scaring the unions were bills outlawing portal pay suits and one by Sen. Ball 
which would outlaw much more. (SEE: Labor Outlook: Fair & Milder) 


ries of Bavaria. You can’t export scenery 
—and who’s buying canaries?”’) 

These, Engel says, are samples of 
what can be done. Savings in the Finance 
and Quartermaster departments would 
leave money to pay, feed, clothe and house 
the Army steadily declining in size. 

And Engel is the man the Army has 
got to convince before it gets the money. 


Labor Outlook: Fair & Milder 


After three months of searching 
probes into the labor ills plaguing the na- 
tion, Congress was finally ready to launch 
the first of a series of corrective laws. 

A whopping 345-56 vote sent the 
Gwynne portal pay bill skidding through 
the House. Matching the tempo, the Up- 
per Chamber gave a similar measure the 
green light. Behind closed doors GOP big- 
wigs had made up their minds: Portal-to- 
portal pay would get a “triple A” priority 
and be the first big Republican bill to land 
on President Truman’s desk. 

Labor was angry. Stormed CIO pres- 
ident Phil Murray: Close the door on por 
tal-to-portal and you open the door for 
sweatshops. It was the same old theme 
keyed with new notes. Most legislators 
were deaf. : 

Die-hard "Professors." “The whole 
trouble with committee hearings,” said 
New York’s labor-wise Sen. Ives, “is that 
they confuse the issues more than clarify 
them.” Indignant over the needless de- 
lays, he bluntly called the turn: “Even 
Sen. Ball, who proposes the most severe 
legislation, is willing to bargain on a give- 
and-take basis—but not labor. They re- 
fuse to back up an inch. They just lec- 
ture us on economics!” 

Some of the “economics professors” 
were downright insulting to their unappre- 
ciative Congressional students. Said tough 
old Van Bittner, CIO’s chief organizer 


“It would be a wonderful thing if Con- 
gress met only every Io years.” 

Despite the fact that organized labor 
has staged verbal sit-down strikes to 
stymie hearings, the jig was practically up. 
The drafts of bills they fear would be in 
Congress’ lap in a matter of days. 

Olive Branch. How soon these re- 
ports will become law no one knew (con- 
servative Sen. Taft predicted May 1). 
But one fact was clear: “There will be no 
“really tough” labor legislation unless the 
unions shatter their “no strike” truce. 
When all the hubbub is over, a modified 
Case bill probably will land on the Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Prospects for more stringent laws— 
like Sen. Ball’s proposals to outlaw the 
closed shop and industry-wide bargaining 
—are waning fast. But between now and 
May 1, the Congressional temper may boil 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


U.S. Per Capita Food Consumption 
1935-39 


Average 


1947 
Estimate 


Pounds Pounds 
Meats 125.6 150-155 
Total milk 801 805 
Fats & oils 44.7 40.3 
Fresh fruits 138.5 146 


Fresh vegetables 235 260 


96.5 


* * * 


Sugar 82-88 


The Government received 


last month $4,768,153,655 


The Government spent 
last month 


$4,005,250,350 


The Government 
owes 


$260,518,582,938 
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FUTURE NEWSPAPERS. Two years. hence Americans may read daily papers made from Alaskan 
trees like these in the Tongass Forest. (SEE: Alaska Has Newsprint) 


again into a mood for harshness should 
another wave of strikes start. 

Labor peace and labor legislation may 
hinge on strong-willed John L. Lewis. If 
Lewis, smarting from the Supreme Court’s 
7-2 decision against him, takes his United 
Mine Workers out on strike Apr, 1, it may 
be the starting gun for the industrial 
chaos all America dreads. 


Alaska Has Newsprint 


As Congress set up a special commit- 
tee to study the pressing newsprint short- 
age, a man came to Washington from the 
far north with a long range remedy. 

Boss of Alaska’s Panhandle 16-mil- 
lion-acre Tongass Forest and a veteran of 
22 years in the Territory, Frank Heintzle- 
man probably knows more about Alaska’s 
paper and pulp mill potentialities than 
anyone else, 

“We could fill one-quarter of all U.S. 
newsprint needs,” Heintzleman says. 
“With existing reforestation methods, 
Tongass could produce 3,500 tons per day 
forever.” 

Long Range Hopes. But to do this 
Alaska must have four or five paper and 
pulp mills, costing between $25 and $30 
million apiece. It has none now. Alaska’s 
water power (800,000 h.p.), her 78.5 bil- 
lion feet of timber, close to sea transpor- 
tation, will produce no paper until those 
mills are built. ; 

Soon the Agriculture Department in- 
tends to offer Alaskan forest lands to 
Pacific coast operators on long time lease, 
some as much as 50 years. How long the 
dickering will take is anybody’s guess. 
But whatever happens, Heintzleman esti- 
mates it will be 18 months to two years 
after contract-letting before wood-pulp 
would start to roll. 

Statehood's the Answer. Stumbling 
blocks are common in Alaska. Not since 
1867, when the U.S. bought “Seward’s ice- 
box” for a paltry $7 million, has progress 
kept pace with opportunities. Only 12,000 
out of 7 million acres of farmland have 
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ever felt a plow. Vast unworked stores of 
platinum, tin, oil, chrome and zinc are un- 
touched. 

Alaska is still hard-pressed to lure 
settlers in—and to keep them once they 
get there. Living costs, about double those 
in U.S., will remain high as long as the 
territory depends on food imports to live. 
Industry and farming will remain feeble 
until better highways, railroads and ship- 
ping facilities are provided. 

Despite natural obstacles to advance- 
ment, 5,000 Army and Navy civilian em- 
ployes, and the money they spend, have 
done much to improve conditions in An- 
chorage and Fairbanks, 

Native Alaskans are hanging their 
greatest hopes for growth on statehood. 
Three bills are already in the Congres- 
sional hopper to make Alaska the 49th 
state. Voteless delegate E. L. Bartlett is 
hopeful but expects a tough fight. Al- 
though hearings probably won’t begin un- 
til April, he already has his main argu- 
ment poised: 

“Tf you look at the history of the ear- 
lier territories, the real development 
started only after statehood.” 


H. C. L. 


The trouble is—man does not live by 
bread alone. There is also the matter of 
clothes, houses, furniture, automobiles 
and cigarets. 

Seasonal pressures, consumer resist- 
ance, and other forces finally had put at 
least a temporary stop to the steady to- 
month rise in retail food which 
reached an all-time peak in mid-Novem- 
ber. The food bill of the average family 
dropped 1.1% during the month ending 
Jan. 15. Nevertheless, continued rises in 
almost every other item held the overall 
cost of living reduction to an infinitesimal 
1/10 of 1%. 

And food prices were still 41% high- 
er than a year ago and 84% above the 
1935-39 average. 

Wholesale prices, paced by agricultu- 


costs 





ral commodities, continued to rise, reach- 
ing new postwar peaks in mid-February. 
Live hogs climbed to dizzy heights, leading 
to predictions of $1-a-pound pork chops. 
On the horizon was an effective end to 
most of the remnants of artificial price 
controls, either by lapse of the law or no 
money. The outlook, too, was for an 
across-the-board 10%_rise in rent ceilings. 

Missing Slump. Failure of the pre- 
dicted early 1947 recession to materialize 
sent the experts back to their crystal balls, 
Substance of the best current forecasting 
is: 

e@ e Farm prices are the key to trends 
in the overall cost of living. Maybe pre- 
dictions of farm price slumps were wrong, 
and farmers are in for another profitable 
year. 

e e Continued expansion of produc- 
tion and employment in industry, with 
price increases held to a minimum, should 
soften the sag later. But if prices jump 
with the cost of production, employment 
and production will suffer this year and 
early in 1948. 

ee Declining buying power (real 
wages) in the hands of workers will affect 
business generally by late 1947, forcing 
a drop in prices—particularly food. 

e e The final and surest checkrein to 
runaway prices is the fact that the buying 
public is not boom-minded, but the direct 
opposite. Such a state of public mind will 
do more than any other one thing to head 
off a boom-bust. 


Kennelly for Kelly 


Except for the clatter of the “L,” the 
Loop was like a morgue. Even the once 
rambunctious South Side seemed to have 
gone soft. The search for “Boss” Kelly’s 
successor had fizzled into dull stuff. 

About all Chicago’s mayoralty prima- 
ries had developed was a nostalgic wail 
from the boys in the political clubs who 
pined for “the good old days” when Mayor 
Big Bill Thompson roared down State 
street, threatening to punch King George 
on the nose. 


International 


CHOICE. On the hoof, they commanded Ritz 
o la carte prices. (SEE: H.C.L.) 
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A campaign, so lukewarm that the 
best opponents could talk about was rats 
ind water supplies, certainly couldn’t be 
expected to produce surprises. As wisen- 
heimers had predicted for weeks, the Dem- 
ocrats picked Martin H, Kennelly and the 
Republicans pinned their hopes on Russell 
W. Root. 

And Kennelly figures to be a cinch in 
the general elections, Apr. 1. In fact, The 
Chicago Tribune, Bertie McCormick's 
rock-ribbed Republican mouthpiece, has 
already predicted on the basis of a straw 
vote that Kennelly will be the city’s next 
mayor. 

Another Boss? The important ques- 
tion: If Kennelly wins, will the Kelly 
Democratic machine fold up? Or will it 
merely change hands? 

Because of the key role the city’s re- 
tiring mayor, Edward J. Kelly, played in 


1940 and 1944 Presidential elections, the 
Chicago results may have a significant 


bearing on the national picture in 1948, 
The Kelly machine delivered Illinois’ elec- 
toral votes to Franklin Roosevelt in his 
third and fourth campaigns. 

Today Kelly, 70 and ailing, is out of 
the picture. He announced months ago he 
would not seek re-election. The machine 
bosses started looking for a candidate who 
could counteract last November’s Repub- 
lican trend that swept the Congressional 
elections. He had to be a Democrat, but 
without the Kelly label. 

Dark Horses. They came up with 
Kennelly, a 59-year-old bachelor, for years 
active in Cook county civic affairs but po- 
litically almost unknown. The Republi- 
cans brought forth Root, a 48-year-old at- 
torney, chairman of the Cook County Re- 
publican Committee, 

Both Kennelly and Root conducted a 
quiet campaign, but Kennelly lined up 
with several CIO-PAC labor groups which 
had formerly joined forces with Kelly’s 
machine to control local, state and national 
elections. 

Many say that if Kénnelly wins the 
Chicago machine will have merely changed 
helmsmen. 


Press Association 


BOSS. Chicago's Kelly was out, but not down. 
(SEE: Kennelly for Kelly) 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


Is Williams County Ashamed? 


Thirty-two aged and indigent per- 
sons live at the Williams “county 
home,” a well-kept brick structure near 
Bryan, Ohio. 

The net cost to the county for 
maintaining these unfortunates during 
1946 was $279.62. That would indicate 
that the average outlay per inmate was 
$9.02, or 75¢ a month. 

Surely the taxpayers of Williams 
county can not expect to face outraged 
human decency and claim that public 
charges can be expected to live on 75¢ 
a month. Great shades of Arthurdale 
and subsistence homesteads! 

Williams is a rich agricultural 
county that no doubt could well afford 
to pay more taxes. Its level black lands 
grow soybeans, corn and grain in abun- 
dance. Livestock, dairy and hog herds 
turn these crops into a steady flow of 
wealth. 

The Government, or the Federal 
Council of Churches, or the C.L.O. 
ought to rush a fact-finding Commis- 
sion to Bryan. 


* * * 


George Koch would be the first 
man for the Commission to interview. 
An upstanding. shrewd Quaker, he has 
for many years been the superintend- 
ent of the home. His predecessor was 
his father, 

Like as not Koch would confuse 
the fact-finders by inviting them to 
dinner. The grim prospect of eating a 
“poor house” meal would not deter an 
honest Commission, 

After filling up with fried Ham, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, home-grown 
string-beans and such items, no doubt 
they would demand to see what the 
home’s 32 unfortunates had been eat- 
ing. 

Once recovered from the shock of 
hearing that they themselves had just 
eaten the same fare as the inmates, 
they would refuse to believe it. After 
all, on the railroad diners enroute to 
Bryan they would have entered $2 
apiece in their expense accounts for 





dinners neither as good nor as filling. 
Obviously no one could possibly have 
30 $2 dinners a month, besides 30 
breakfasts and 30 suppers, all for only 


ee 


4o7° 


So George Koch would have to 
show the Commission the 240-acre 
farm that supports the Williams county 
home. He would let them see the ex- 
cellent dairy herd, the prosperous-look- 
ing hogs, and the chickens. 

Probably it would be all too diffi- 
cult for the Commission to understand. 
Perhaps they would be outraged to dis- 
cover that some of the able-bodied 
among the 32 are encouraged to help 
with the work, 


* » * 


i hold no brief for the “county 
alms-house” method. Some such insti- 
tutions are disgraceful. 

That, however, is no part of the 
point to this story. The people of Wil- 
liams county (population 25,510) as- 
sume responsibility to provide care for 
32 unfortunates who are unable to 
maintain themselves. The people en- 
gage their neighbor, George Koch, to 
manage the “county farm” provided 
for this purpose. They choose him be- 
cause he knows the job. Being com- 
petent, he makes the county farm so 
productive that it feeds the county 
charges and raises enough to sell shat 
a whole year’s net cost to the taxpay- 
ers is $9.02 per inmate. 


* * . 


| submit that no law Williams 
county’s very able Representative in 
Congress, Cliff Clevenger, might ever 
get passed could enable the Federal 
Government’s bureaucracy to provide 
any such kind of care for 50 times that 
cost to taxpayers. I know that none of 
Ohio’s dependents can be supported 
from the capital at Columbus for any 
such cost. 


When government functions are 
kept close to home the results are 
cheaper and better. 
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Bad Blood in the Hills 


Only the names were alike. 

At Matewan, Mingo County, W. Va., 
on the Kentucky border, where Hatfields 
and McCoys shot each other on sight 60 
years ago, a McCoy was dead and a Hat- 
field was in jail. 

No surviving McCoys followed the 
old ritual of “get down the shootin’ arn, 
Maw—Im goin’ ahuntin’!” The McCoys 
of 1947 let the law take its course. 

In fact, the modern Hatfield was the 
law. It was 51-year-old Allen Hatfield, 
chief of Matewan police, who shot and 
killed Hubert (Bay) McCoy. Hatfield said 
he shot in self defense after McCoy vio- 
lently interfered in a routine arrest of a 
third person, 

It was dull stuff, compared with the 
two-family war that rocked the hills and 
coves along the Tug Fork after Johnse 
Hatfield tried to elope with Rosanna Mc- 
Coy on Election Day in 1882 in Pike 
County, Ky. In that argument, a Hatfield 
was shot, launching a family feud that 
turned Tug Fork Valley into a bloody bat- 
tleground for nearly 15 years. 

Maybe the mountain boys have gone 


sissy. 


Wages by the Year 


After two years of study by experts, 
the Government comes up with a conclu- 
sion that almost anybody can agree to: 
A guaranteed fixed minimum income for 
all workers is a good idea—if it can be 
made to work. 

But opinion on the “if” is just as 
widely separated as it ever was. 

The conclusion was arrived at by the 
advisory board of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion on the 
basis of a study made by economist Mur- 
ray Latimer, 

Said the OWMR formally: “Plans 
guaranteeing wages or employment, when 
suitably adapted to the needs and condi- 
tions of the industry or establishment, are 
valuable to the entire nation and afford a 
wholesome and desirable means for im- 
proving both worker and employer se- 
curity.” 

But it cautioned that because of 
problems in individual industries, and the 
bearing on existing unemployment com- 
pensation, minimum wage and tax laws, 
the guaranteed wage idea should not be en- 
forced by law. Instead, it should be made 
a subject of free collective bargaining. 

Experiments. The CIO favors a guar- 
anteed annual wage. Some 57 plants, em- 
ploying about 42,500 workers (.5% of the 
nation’s organized labor force) now oper- 
ate under some form of the plan. CIO 
United Steel Workers’ demands for its 
adoption by the steel industry in the fall 
of 1944 were rejected by the War Labor 
Board as “unworkable.” 

Latimer’s report urged legislation to 
help spread the plan as an aid to “remov- 
ing the dead hand of fear from labor- 
management relations.”” Unemployment, 
he said, cost the nation $300 billion in 
“real income” in the 12 years starting in 
1929. Under his plan, existing law would 
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be changed to allow the guaranteed annual 
wage to supplement unemployment com- 
pensation. Latimer’s report claims that an 
effective guaranteed annual wage plan can 
be operated at a net cost of less than 6% 
of the payroll involved. Such a plan would 
produce minimum income of about 75% of 
full time work at regular wages, and 
average income over 90%. 

Doubts. But many hard-headed busi- 
nessmen were still unconvinced. The 
furthest most would go was to say it was 
worth further study. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board 
of the U.S. Steel Corp., summed up the 
opposition in 1945. A compulsory guaran- 
teed annual wage, he said, might bring 
about pronounced and prolonged unem- 
ployment; and lower wage rates. It might 
also be a definite step toward enforced 
planned economy. 

But, at least, the Latimer report and 
the OWMR’s cautious endorsement will 
insure discussion of the subject in future 
collective bargaining sessions. 


Where Are the Boxcars? 


It’s a vicious circle. The railroads 
don’t have enough boxcars to fill demands 
because the steel to build them is going 
into automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines and other heavy goods—which 
need more cars to haul them, 

Last year the railroads, which nor- 
mally take 17% of the nation’s steel out- 
put, got 7.2%. 

Result: Heavy goods industries are 
building big inventories, meanwhile cut- 
ting output and employment. Corn and 
grain rot while waiting for delivery to 
elevators. Flour mills are shutting down. 
Newspapers are forced to cut down in size 
and reduce advertising space to save news- 
print. 

Steel allocation, of course, isn’t the 
whole answer, or even the start of the 
problem. 

During the war, new car production 
was held to a minimum, while railroads 
“ran the wheels off” everything that 
would roll, including cars well past the 
normal repair stage. 


To the Graveyard. The trouble has 


International 
NEW ELEMENT. CIO's Murray (left) urged it; Eric Johnston's (second left) committee studied 
it; Government qualifiedly endorsed it; industry studied it. (SEE: Wages by the Year) 


doubled since war’s end as cars completely 
worn out and beyond repair, have been 
withdrawn from service. Retirements dur- 
ing 1946 totaled 59,000 cars. In that time 
only 40,000 were built. On Feb. 1, 1947, 
railroads had 69,583 new cars on order, 
nearly twice as many as a year earlier. 
During January of this year, the railroads 
put 2,795 new cars in service, compared 
with 2,457 in the same month last year. 
Yet on Feb. 1, the railroads had only 1.67 
million serviceable cars, compared with 
1.68 million a year earlier, and 1.71 million 
in February 1945. 

Car shortages—that is, requests for 
cars that could not be delivered at the 
time and place requested by shippers— 
were running about 28,000 a day on Feb. 1. 

More Controls. President Truman’s 
trouble shooter, John R. Steelman, 
launched a seven-point control program 
last summer to cure the situation. It may 
have helped, but it didn’t cure. 

That was the situation when the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. Reed (R.-Kans.), called 
everybody concerned together to break the 
bottleneck. 

In the group were steelmakers, rail- 
roads, car building companies, railroad 
purchasing agents, the Government, and 
the Association of American Railroads. 

After an all-day confab, the group 
came up with an answer. The steelmakers 
agreed to re-allocate steel production to 
provide material to build 10,000 new cars 
a month. Reed predicted the goal would 
be reached by June. The re-allocation will 
not interfere with other production, he 
said, if there is no interruption in steel 
production, 

The answer, as for most other prob- 
lems facing the nation, lies simply in more 
production. 


Lo, the Poor Indian .. . 


Some 33,000 Indians fought under the 
U.S. flag in two world wars. The vast 
majority of them didn’t wait to be drafted. 
Many of them made records of dramatic 
heroism. 

But under the law, an Indian is an 
Indian, still subject to many legal re- 
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Louisville Courier-Journal 


GUIDANCE WITH MUSIC, Chaplains talk it over with trainees as Cori Oliver enjoys jive in luxurious canteen. (SEE: Umtee Guinea Pigs) 


strictions. He is a ward of the Govern- 
ment which denies him full rights of citi- 
zenship. He can’t own, buy, sell or trade 
property without Government approval. 
He can't go into debt, or qualify for a loan 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, without 
Uncle Sam’s okay. 

Rep. Case (R.-S.D.) thinks it’s time 
to “emancipate” the Indians who fought 
for the U.S. flag. He proposes that cer- 
tificates of “free and unrestricted” status 
be awarded Indian veterans of the two 
world wars with satisfactory service rec- 
ords, granting full rights of citizenship. 

An Indian who risked his life in war, 
Case thinks, should be allowed to trade a 
horse on his own. 


New Homes for Fish 


Several years ago the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service launched a program to put a 
fish pond on every farm. The purpose was 
to supply the owner not only with fish, 
but recreation, some flood control, and 
water for irrigation. 

Since the program started, 69,000 
ponds have been built. The farmer sup- 
plies the labor and materials, SCS con- 
struction advice and the fish. Farm ponds 
are now being built at the rate of 20,000 
a year, 

Success of the plan has given two 
states similar ideas. Iowa and _ Illinois 
have set up programs to put one or more 
sizeable lakes in every county. 

Iowa’s may take 25 years to com- 
plete, but the state conservation commis- 
sion is convinced it’s worth waiting for. 

Plenty of Water. Largest of the new 
Iowa lakes will be in Jasper county, near 
Grinnell—five miles long, 14 miles wide. 
It will be equal in area to all of Iowa’s 
18 artificial lakes put together. 

The Illinois make-a-lake program has 
two aims. One is to cater to hunters, 
fishermen and other outdoor enthusiasts. 
More important is the rehabilitation of 3 
million acres of wasteland. 
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Umtee Guinea Pigs 


“Tt’s nice—but it ain’t the Army!” 

Many a tough top-kick has muttered 
this phrase under his breath since that 
January day when 664 regular Army men 
(all 17-19 years old) began a noble experi- 
ment at Fort Knox, Ky. Its aim: to show 
the nation’s mothers and legislators what 


peacetime universal military training 
would be like for 684,000 youths inducted 
yearly. 


The Army has gone all out to make 
the Fort Knox UMT Experimental Unit a 
representative model. It picked its test- 
tube “umtees” from 46 states. It made 
sure their I.Q.s ranged from a bird-brained 
50 to a genius 150. Then, to please 
American mothers, the frills were added: 
curtains in the mess hall, cozy dormitories, 
delicious food, a demerit system instead 
of courts martial, and—no beer, no cussin’, 
no poker games! 

Skeptics wondered if the Army al- 
chemists could take UMT out of its test 
tube, expand it 1,000 times into a full- 
scale program—without killing its pretti- 
ness. Here’s why: 

@ @ Now there are 557 hand-picked 
officers and enlisted instructors for 664 
students. Could the Army muster engugh 
teachers of this calibre to train 684,000 
boys at a time? 

e e Trainees today get a minimum of 
$75 monthly. Would future trainees be 
happy with the proposed $10-a-month al- 
lowance? 

Father Devine. These questions are 
still unanswered as the Experimental Unit 
ends its third month. But nobody denies 
that Brig. Gen. John M. Devine, who di- 
rects the program, has done a fine job with 
his youthful charges. 

Devine’s boys roll out of their bunks 
at 5:45 a.m., put in a vigorous day of 
drills. But after 4:45 p.m. and on their 
days off (Sunday plus Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons) they can be just 
kids. 


There is a pine-panelled post exchange 
where ‘“‘umtees” down an “enormous quan- 
tity” of candy, milk shakes and big choco- 
late sundaes. Five nights a week they can 
dance with local girls. 

The trainees operate their own radio 
station, cut records, and write scripts. 
Once a week they turn out a newspaper— 
the UMT Pioneer. Then there’s a hobby 
shop and, of course, all kinds of athletics. 

ABC's. Forty illiterate umtees are 
learning to read and write. About r50 
others take courses (four nights weekly) in 
bookkeeping, typing and automotive en- 
gineering. Indianian Paul Walkenstein is 
finishing his last high school semester with 
a correspondence course. Fred Duncan, 
who hails from Kansas, is studying under 
a University of Chicago pre-med exten- 
sion plan. 

Most amazing of all is the disciplin- 
ary system. It’s on a demerit basis—1 
demerit for a messy locker, 5 if caught 
“shooting craps,” 1-5 for dirty uniforms, 
1-5 for foul language (apparently depend- 
ing upon the strength of the cuss word). 
Twenty demerits brings an hour of fatigue 
duty. Serious offenses bring trial by a jury 
of trainees. Court martial is the last 
resort. 

There’s only one demerit that the 
Fort Knox 18-year-olds don’t have to 
worry about very much—failure to shave. 


Bonus Onus 


As state legislators juggled finances 
to give fat bonuses to returned warriors 
of World War II, New Jersey’s youthful 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll popped up with a 
new idea: pay the vets with “State Cer- 
tificates of Appreciation.” 

Final details of the Driscoll plan re- 
mained to be worked out. But of all the 
plans set forth thus far his seemed by far 
the best. It rewards New Jersey’s war- 
time fighters—but it also makes bonus 
payments a lighter burden on the state’s 
taxpayers. 
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Here’s how it would work: Each vet 
would get a certificate with a cash value 
based on overseas and total service. He 
might use it to pay taxes, to help buy his 
dream home, or to meet insurance and 
mortgage bills. 

The point is that it would spread out 
payment instead of handing ex-servicemen 
a lump sum. Thus New Jersey probably 
could avoid big tax hikes and costly bond 
issues. 

Hard on the Budget. Driscoll was 
avoiding the unhappy financial problems 
which struck many of the 20 states that 
issued World War I bonuses. New York 
floated a $45 million bonus bond issue in 
1924, will have paid out $24.5 million in 
interest before the bonds are retired in 
1949. 

Like Driscoll, New York’s Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey also had a plan for 
sound financing: a 10-year bond issue 
backed by tax boosts on cigarets, gasoline, 
liquor, and utilities—and a 50%-60% in- 
crease in income taxes. Unlike neighbor- 
ing New Jersey, the Empire State pro- 
poses to hand out cash ($50-$250) to its 
1,638,044 veterans. 

Ice-Breakers. Despite all the hullaba- 
loo about state bonuses, only four states 
so far have actually put cash in the ex- 
“serviceman’s pocket since he came home 
from World War II. 

Massachusetts is paying a handsome 
$300 to vets with overseas service, $200 
to others. Rhode Island gives a flat $200. 
A New Hampshire vet can collect $100, 
less if he saw fewer than to months total 
duty. Vermont allows $10 for each month 
in the armed forces—but stops at $120. 

Illinois has approved a cash payment 
of $10 for each month of domestic serv- 
ice, $15 for overseas—but it’s still to be 
paid. Michigan’s bonus plan ($500 maxi- 
mum) is in the same boat. 

In nearly every state the hesitancy 
to reward the veteran hinges on balance 
sheets. With the Republicans in the sad- 
dle in most capitals, black ink is more 
popular than red. 


International 


DEBT-WARY. Gov. Alfred Driscoll would re- 
ward heroes slowly. (SEE: Bonus Onus) 
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U.S. Wants More Fats and Oils 
WE NEED 10.2 BILLION LBS. 


WE MAKE 8.3 BILLION LBS. 


WE EXPORT 465 MILLION LBS. 


WE IMPORT 898 MILLION LBS. 


U.S. SHORT 1.65 BILLION LBS. 





Pathfinder Chart 


AMERICA'S SLIMMING PROCESS. Chart points out U.S. fats and oils dilemma—how much 
we're getting, how much we import and export, how much we need. (SEE: Let the Fat Flow Free) 


Let the Fat Flow Free 


Ohio’s robust, silver-haired Rep. Cliff 
Clevenger tore into the One-Worlders. He 
was fed up with the fats and oils short- 
age. He blames the managed economy of 
“educated Congressmen and bureaucrats 
who’ve never met a payroll.” 

Today the average U.S. consumer is 
getting from five to eight pounds less of 
fats and oils than he needs and possibly 
10 pounds less than he could consume. 
And according to Clevenger, as long as 
the U.S. assumes the burden of feeding 
the world, these domestic shortages will 
persist. 

Spark. Until there is a free market, 
he says, and we can import what we need 
besides keeping what we produce, we can 
expect to continue supporting other na- 
tions. But once they see what a free mar- 
ket means they will have to begin helping 
themselves, he says; only then will they 
start producing. A free international mar- 
ket is as essential as a free domestic mar- 
ket. Unless it is brought about, foreign 
commitments will bankrupt the nation. 

Fats and oils produced over the world 
now go into an international pool, are 
doled out to participating nations by the 
International Emergency Food Council. 

For 1947, the Council allowed the 
U.S. 64 pounds per person. But now IEFC 
wants to cut the allotment by two pounds. 
Of this total, about 40 pounds are edible, 
the rest inedible. 

To get even this allotment of 64 
pounds, the U.S. is allowed to import 898 
million pounds. Meanwhile, it must ex- 
port 463 million pounds, mostly lards and 
shortenings sorely needed at home. If we 
exported nothing, it would help us only by 
an additional 2.5 pounds. This is part of 
the reason U.S. housewives can’t get as 
much soap as they need; meanwhile U.S. 
exports of soaps and cleaners are the larg- 
est in history. Today’s home demand for 
soap is 27% greater than available sup- 
plies. 

The 898 million pounds of inedible 


fats U.S. is allowed to import is just half 
of the amount it could consume. They 
include linseed and tung oils for paint, 
printing inks, linoleum and’ other coated 
fabrics; coconut and palm oil for soap; 
castor oil for industrial products, 

Climb Out. Rep. Clevenger wants to 
halt participation in this world pool imme- 
diately. “Get rid of controls. Let’s keep 
what we need to eat and buy what we 
need to import. With money you can buy 
anything in any amount.” 

It will be up to Agriculture Secre- 
tary ‘Anderson to decide whether U.S. re- 
turns to this free market. The pool was 
set up by the Second War Powers Act 
which expires Mar. 31. Many Congress- 
men who agree with Clevenger want An- 
derson to prove it is the best policy. At 
the same time, the State Department in- 
sists that the U.S. continue to help feed 
the world in order to avoid political chaos. 

Anderson says he doesn’t have enough 
information to make a decision now. He 
has asked every government involved how 
much fats and oils it can produce this 
year, and when this production can be 
increased. 

“The trouble is,” said one Agricul- 
ture Department official, “you can’t be- 
lieve what they say.” 

How Free? Other Agriculture offi- 
cials have grave doubts about a free mar- 
ket. Most foreign markets are govern- 
ment-controlled. Americans must buy from 
these governments, not private business 
firms. 

The U.S.-Argentine agreement is an 
example. To ensure adequate paint sup- 
plies for the rest of the year, domestic. 
firms bought linseed oil, priced on a base 
of $8 a bushel for flax. 

The result: Painting costs will be 
twice the pre-war price. It would prob- 
ably be the same with other products 
bought in a free market. Clevenger grants 
this, but he adds: “High prices will spur 
greater production and in time these mar- 
kets will be producing more than enough. 
We can then buy at a reasonable price.” 
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Washington 


Talk 


Presents for the President 


It has been a long time since a Presi- 
dent has been able to do more than break 
even—taxes being what they are—on his 
$75,000 salary and $30,000 for travel and 
entertainment. 

Even the stream of gifts—ranging 
from home-made cherry pie to automo- 
biles—which flow into the White House 
aren't enough to keep the President’s per- 
sonal budget out of the red. 

There’s no law except good taste and 
ethics governing the President’s acceptance 
of gifts from fellow Americans. But the 
Constitution strictly forbids him accept- 
ing any “present, emolument, office or title 
from any king. prince or foreign state.” 

To avoid offending a foreign well- 
wisher, White House occupants accept 
such gifts in the name of the Government, 








IT'S A GIFT. A bull calf for Truman... 





-..-@ Jap propeller tip for FDR... 
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leave them behind when they leave office. 
Gifts of intrinsic or historic value usually 
wind up in the Smithsonian Institution for 
safekeeping. 

Unquestionably the White House’s 
greatest gift-collector was the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who left enough gadgets 
to fill a large room at the Hyde Park 
Memorial Library. 

President Truman’s most expensive 
gift—so far—was a shiny new automobile 
presented to him soon after he entered the 
White House by Henry Ford II, with OPA 
approval, 

King's Tasters. Any gift of food that 
comes to the White House, whatever the 
source, is carefully tested before the Presi- 
dent, or anyone else, is allowed to eat it. 

Michigan cherry pies, Wisconsin 
cheese, Washington apples and similar del- 
icacies arrive every few days. Last Thanks- 
giving two well-fattened live turkeys ar- 
rived unheralded and entered the White 
House menu. The Presidential kitchen, 
however, wasn’t able to handle a live calf 
that arrived. 

Truman, like his predecessor, is a col- 
lector of desk trinkets. Among them are 
an alabaster Missouri mule, an ashtray in 


the shape of a jeep, and a plowshare made 
from a gun. 

But it was Truman who rang the bell 
loudest on receiving practical gifts. At the 
height of the white shirt shortage, he 
visited his old haberdashery shop in Kan- 
sas City in a fruitless effort to buy some 
shirts. News services duly reported the 
story—and the White House was flooded 
with gifts of white shirts—of the right 
size and sleeve length, too. 


Just a Neb in the Dark 


Proceedings were a little dull at the 
Senate Atomic Energy Committee hear- 
ings the other day. The witness wasn’t 
giving entirely satisfactory answers. 

“It seems,” drawled Texas’ Sen. Con- 
nally, “this witness is pretty nebulous on 
some statements.” 

““Maybe we’ can un-neb him,” neolo- 
gized (look it up) Iowa’s Sen. Hicken- 
looper. 

“T don’t think so,” said Connally. 
“T’ve tried it and he doesn’t neb.” 

The Senators apparently weren't 
aware that the dictionary defines “neb— 
to kiss.” 


. . « Michigan cherry pie for Hoover... 


International, Acme 


. . « Wisconsin cheese for.Coolidge ... 
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Washington Post 


STRAITJACKET. When winter wraps Washington in a blanket of white, about the only recourse 
for snowed-under residents is prayer for a warm sun. (SEE: ‘Sno Joke) 


“Sno Joke 


Washington, the World’s Capital, 
claims enough brains and talent to tackle 
confidently problems like the atom bomb, 
the budget and world peace. But a snow- 
fall of more than six inches ties the city 
into knots, 

A 10.2-inch fall last month, accom- 
panied by sub-freezing temperatures, hog- 
tied the city for hours. Public transpor- 
tation was a hopeless snarl for four days. 
Thousands of suburbanites were snow- 
bound. Dairy farmers had to dump nearly 
40,000 gallons of undeliverable milk. Pub- 
lic schools closed. Work schedules in Gov- 
ernment and private offices were fouled up. 

Difficulty seems to be that Washing- 
ton authorities persist in the faulty theory 
that the Capital is a “southern” city and 
snow is a rarity. 

Not Really Tropical. But the facts 
are that since 1922—when the roof of the 
Knickerbocker theater fell under a 26-inch 
snow, killing 98 people—there have been 
20 snowfalls in Washington of six inches 
or more. Each caused trouble in propor- 
tion to the growth of the city’s population. 

Only the notoriously changeable 
Washington weather, which swung back to 
a balmy sun with temperatures in the 4os 
within a few days, broke the snow’s grip. 

Last week most of the city’s side 
streets were still heavily rutted with dirty, 
slushy snow. Grateful city refuse super- 
intendent William A. Xanten thanked the 
sun and announced the clearance program 
was “progressing nicely.” 


Ask Me Another 


Whether they know it or not, every 
man, woman and child in the United States 
is a Government “quiz kid.” 

In fact, Government figures show 
that the average citizen must fill out more 
than seven forms each year, many of them 
listing 100 questions or more. They add 
up to more than a billion forms. 

Half of these are tax forms. 
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other 500 million are geared to take care 
of a wide variety of situations—from 
measuring the amount of snowfall in back- 
yards to the number of tobacco plugs 
chewed last year. In size they range from 
18,000-question reports for certain indus- 
tries down to one-question postal cards 
asking the citizen how many peanuts his 
kids ate last year. 

Ice cream makers in Georgia are 
asked how much peach ice cream they 
made during the season and farmers must 
disclose the size of their manure piles. 
Another asks chewing gum makers how 
much bubble gum slides off their produc- 
tion lines. . 

Skeleton Quiz. A Glue and Bone Re- 


port, several pages long, wants to know 


the number of bones a manufacturer used’ 


and whether they were ordinary prairie 
bones, or flat-shin and round-shin bones. 

Other questionnaires ask fishermen 
the amount of their catches and Indians 
must tell how much wild hay they har- 
vested in a season. 

If a worker has a gripe against his 
employer, there’s a special form that al- 
lows him to get that off his chest. He’s in- 
vited to describe the boss’ personality, 


how often he has violated a Federal labor 
law, and whether this violation was delib- 
erate. All statements made, says the form, 
are held “strictly confidential.” 


Striped Specialists 


The State Department has a corps of 
experts on etiquette. But it doesn’t call 
them that. In the lingo of ambassadors 
they are the protocol specialists. 

Last fortnight, Larry Todd—Wash- 
ington correspondent for a Soviet news 
agency (Tass)—strode into a State De- 
partment press room and posed a twister: 
“Why does the new ‘no parking’ sign in 
front of the Lithuanian Legation read 
Lithuanian Embassy?” 

Pandemonium broke loose. A press 
officer called the protocol division. A pro- 
tocol expert called Washington’s police 
chief, Harvey G, Callahan. Callahan called 
his traffic expert, Inspector Arthur Miller. 
A scout car loaded with new signs, paint 
and paint brushes tore out of the Munici- 
pal Building. 

Twenty minutes later Miller called 
Callahan. Callahan called the State De- 
partment. An international incident had 
been averted, The sign was changed. 

Rare or Well-Done? Every day some 
new question pops up to test the ingenuity 
of the State Department protocol team, It 
may be where to seat an ambassador at a 
state dinner, how thick a visiting king’s 
toast should be, or what kind of pants the 
President should wear to greet an Afghan- 
istan potentate. 

It’s not all humor and pink tea, These 
little diplomatic courtesies help to give 
diplomats and foreign dignitaries a happy 
impression of the U.S. 

Before the protocol division was set 
up in 1928, the whole show was guided by 
one Undersecretary, career diplomat Alvey 
Augustus Adee, who got his basic training 
in Madrid. Today suave, dapper division 
chief Stanley Woodward heads a staff of 
34 protocol specialists. 

The old phrase “from the cradle to 
the grave” rings true with the busy proto- 
col boys. Not only do they arrange for 
christenings of diplomatic offspring—they 
even make funeral arrangements when an 
ambassador passes on to a striped-pants 
Valhalla. 





Pathfinder Photo 


A MATTER OF FORMS. A few of the billion Uncle Sam's bureaucrats send out each yeor fo 
American citizens and businessmen. (SEE: Ask Me Another) 
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OR five weeks the world 

witnessed an intensely ugly 
fight over the merits of David Lilienthal 
—President Truman’s choice as head of 
the very important and very powerful 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Daily in the United States Senate 
there was enacted a revolting spectacle. 
Its principal props seemed to be vicious 
name-calling, harangue, witch-hunting and 
contradicting testimony. 

Throughout this time there was wide- 
spread belief that the political, scientific 
and industrial witnesses, and the opinions 
they voiced, were merely window-dress- 
ing. The power to confirm or deny Mr. 
Truman’s selection seemed to lie in the 
hands of a few influential Republican Sen- 
ators. Of these, perhaps the most influen- 
tial was Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

Recognizing the weight his voice car- 
ries, thousands of the nation’s editors 
bombarded him with millions of words. 
They hammered at one tack: This was 
Taft’s golden opportunity to rise above 
party lines or his own ambitions. 

Shortly before 3:30 in the afternoon 
of Feb. 21 word passed in the Senate and 
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QUESTIONER. Chairman Taft probes facts 
during Senate Labor Committee hearing. 


House Press Galleries that Sen. Taft’s 
office had a press release ready. It had to 
do with the Lilienthal matter. In charac- 
teristic fashion, Robert Taft brushed aside 
bombast and high-flying words. Bluntly, 
he said: “I have decided to vote against 
David Lilienthal as head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 

The news came too late for most Sat- 
urday morning editorial pages. But the 
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Sunday editions ripped unmercifully into 
Taft. Many Republican papers joined 
Democratic ones in bemoaning the “utter 
lack of statesmanship.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, cen- 
tury-old pace-setter for the Republican 
press, scornfully declared: “If Mr. Taft 
persists in this line . . . he will be doing 
a great disservice, not only to his own 
reputation and that of the party he repre- 
sents, but to the influence and prestige of 
the United States.” 

For days a mounting crescendo of 
charges drummed into Taft’s ears. Often 
they skirted, but never quite reached, call- 
ing him a traitor. Throughout it all he re- 
mained impassive. His work schedule, 
which would cripple many another man, 
was unchanged. 

Fifty-seven years old, Bob Taft sails 
through a 15-hour day with incredible 
vigor. Up about 7 a.m., he whisks through 
a few pushups—winter substitute for the 
golf game he loves—a boiled egg, and into 
his 11-year old Buick to drive to the Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Trim, businesslike and bulging with 
facts from the previous night’s study, he 
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is at his paper-littered desk by 8:30. From 
then until 7 in the evening he leads his 
11-man staff a merry chase. Swiftly he 
moves from the morning mail (about 700 
letters arrive each day) to committee 
hearings or to high GOP council meetings. 
He will appear briefly on the Senate Floor 
to drive home some salient point, leaving 
the sugar-coating to less able Senators. 
From 4 until 7 he threads through endless 
appointments and interviews. 

Except for brief moments when his 
carefully schooled patience thins, he han- 
dles this backbreaking program with the 
cool efficiency which has given rise to the 
myth he is a cold, colorless automaton. 

Actually Taft is warm, affable, even 
gentle. His trigger-quick wit is sharp, 
sometimes barbed. His voice is pleasant, 
neasured; not rasping and harsh as it is 
over the radio. 

Nevertheless, this shy affability fades 
into snappish intolerance when he is con- 
fronted with ignorance or stupidity. No 
name is too high to carry the appendage, 
“dumb-bunny.” Taft will go only so far 
to make himself liked. Getting across his 
beliefs and principles are more important 
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to him than being popular with the crowd. 

Thus has grown up another Taft 
myth. Often he has been called “unpre- 
dictable,” “vacillating.” On some issues 
he appears to be the hardest-rock con- 
servative; on others, a free and easy lib- 
eral. But the myth is based on the fact 
that Taft draws a sharp line in Govern- 
ment functions which many less astute 
Congressmen can’t detect. In his dislike 
and distrust of any government which 
regulates into ruin the freedoms of indi- 
viduals or big business, he is adamant. 

Yet in the same breath he will say: 
“I don’t like the phrase ‘free enterprise.’ 
The inference is that business, labor or 
individuals are free to do anything they 
like.” 

Nor does he see anything contradic- 
tory in his insistence that Government 
must help those who need help: decrepit 
school systems, underpaid school teachers, 
shabby hospitals, homeless veterans. 


Taft—Political Scientist 


“Anyone who says these’ things are 
socialism is a fool. But he is no more of 
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a fool than the man who would dump 
Government dollars so abundantly that a 
man can make more by not working than 
by working,” he snorts impatiently. 

This same ability to separate Gov- 
ernment functions, plus his exceptional po- 
litical courage made Taft decide against 
Lilienthal. Similarly he got sharp criti- 
cism for lashing out against the Nurem- 
berg trials of high-ranking Nazis. 

Despite the fact that Taft wants to 
be President, he is inherently incapable of 
bargaining away his convictions for politi- 
cal advantage. 

He is convinced that atomic power 
must remain under Government control 
until the danger of atomic war is no more 
Then he wants private public utilities to 
take over gradually. He simply did not 
think Lilienthal was the man to handle 
Government controls. It was impossible 
for Taft to support him. It would have 
been dishonest. 

This objective thinking has made 
Taft the political moderate he is. After 
eight years in the Senate he still thinks of 
laws in terms of effect. Humbly, he does 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WORKDAY. 


Taft, (continued) 


not regard himself as a force in the enact- 
ment of those laws, It would never occur 
to him, as he skids on icy, snow-covered 
streets between his office and his George- 
town home to more than gripe about it 
like any other sufferer. 

This political objectivity and modera- 
tion is a natural heritage. His father, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, was also a “middle-of- 
the-roader.” Taft still adheres to many of 
his father’s concepts. 

When his father was elected Presi- 
dent in 1908, Taft was in his third year at 
Yale. Later at Harvard Law School he 
showed first signs of ability to lead. Much 
of the boyhood shyness remained. But 
the intense desire to be Bob Taft, the per- 
son, not Bob Taft, a President’s son, beat 
down the obstacle of shyness. This inde- 
pendence was later buttressed by his re- 
turn to Cincinnati to practice law, spurn- 
ing lush opportunities offered in the East. 

Shortly after his marriage to Martha 
Bowers, daughter of close family friends, 
the U.S. entered World War I. Rejected 
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With Secretary Jack Martin, Taft shrewdly budg- 
ets his 104-hour office schedule for himself and his staff of 11. 
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by the Army because of nearsightedness, 
Taft went abroad with Herbert Hoover’s 
European relief mission. 

In 1920 he cautiously toed political 
waters for the first time. After three years 
in the Ohio State Senate his name was 
linked with the Cincinnati machine, al- 
though his father and his brother, Charles, 
had divorced themselves from it earlier. 
When he first went to Washington in 1939 
he found it difficult to adopt thought pat- 
terns, developed on a regional scale, to 
the scope of national affairs. Today virile 
roots of his early experiences still show 
themselves in his demands that local gov- 
ernments be restored their power. 


Work: Formula for success 


He moved slowly—studying, learning. 
As New Deal victories lopped off old Re- 
publican heads, Taft inched up the ladder. 
Aided by the will to work when most party 
members had adopted a “what’s the use?” 
attitude, it was inevitable that he should 
emerge a leader. 

Today as he stands on the threshold 





CHAUFFEUR. On infrequent social outings, the Ohioan escorts Mrs. 
Taft in their old, still-good car, with himself at the 








wheel. 


of great prominence or ultimate obscurity, 
Taft, still unhurried, still cautious, has 
loaded himself with the toughest jobs in 
the Senate: chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, chairman of 
the Majority Policy Committee and senior 
member of the Finance Committee. Not 
all of his troubles will stem from Demo- 
cratic snipers. More than one Republican 
Senator still complains bitterly about that 
“power-grabbing cold fish.” 

But Taft went into the fight with his 
rimless eyeglasses freshly polished, his 
fists up and the biggest, seediest—but best 
equipped—Senatorial brief case his arse- 
nal. Out of that brief case may come 
enough facts to accomplish his aims: 

e e Early death for the last remnants 
of the New Deal. 

e e Labor legislation which will put 
bosses and workers on a more nearly equal 
basis. 

e @ Reduction of Government 
and income taxes. 

e @ The Presidency for Robert Taft. 

To do these things Taft will work 
steadily, probably harder than any other 


costs 
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AT HOME. Sen. and Mrs. Taft (the former Martha Bowers) pose in their Victorian-design house in old Georgetown, in a recep- 
tion room left closed and unheated for fuel-saving purposes, except for formal entertainment or to accommodate news photographers, 


man on Capitol Hill. While Congressional 
glamor boys shine at diplomatic tables, 
Taft will stick to his role—a Cincinnatian 
who was transferred to Washington to do 
a job. 

Each day he will buzz through 
Georgetown in his ancient Buick (“It’s a 
damn sight better than the new ones’’), 
looking a little like a Midwestern lawyer 
turned bronco-buster in his hoop-shaped 
hat. He will lean most heavily on his 
warm, cheerful wife. 

Occasionally Taft will remind others 
that he knows precisely where he can lean, 
as he reminded a group of politicians in a 
Washington restaurant not long ago. A 
tiny waitress staggering under a top-heavy 
tray stumbled and brushed against his 
shoulder. A knife fell from the tray and 
struck Taft on the back. 

The flustered girl blushed and stam- 
mered her apologies. Taft put her at ease 
with: “That’s all right. A lot of people 
are trying that with knives these days.”’ 

That waitress’ knife didn’t stick. It 
just bounced off his coat. Chances are the 
political knives will do the same.—J. G. 
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Pathfinder 


MIDNIGHT OIL. In a quiet corner at home, Taft bones over his “homework,” searching 
every source of information for facts with which he plots his future political course. 
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Dr. Young's Prescription 


Scrappy, Robert Ralph Young, hav- 
ing amassed a $7 million fortune, doesn’t 
toss bricks at the windows of the rich. 
But when well-heeled rivals disagree with 
him in rafl matters he doesn’t hesitate to 
call them “dambankers.” 

Young spends much of his time 
aboard a private business car attached to 
regularly scheduled Pennsylvania, D. L. & 
W., or Pere Marquette trains. He week- 
ends at Fairholme, his Newport, R.I., pal- 
ace, which somebody else built in the ’gos 
for $190,000. He winters at Palm Beach 
and entertains guests like the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, 

Carefully groomed, gray-haired, five 
feet five inches tall, Young occasionally 
puts his hand to free verse. At 40, he 
wrote pathetic pieces about how sad it was 
to be an autumn leaf falling off the bough. 
“Now I’m 50,” he says, “feeling better, 
full of pep.” 

Friends call him “Emperor.” A pic- 
ture of Napoleon hangs in his Fairholme 
library. He wouldn’t mind being known 
as “Little Giant of the Rails.” Many rail- 
men have another word; when he launches 
a new publicity barrage they’re apt to say: 
‘“Gadfly’s on the rampage.” 

Bending the Twig. Significantly, 
Young recalls the most exciting experience 
of his life. It was a rail trip with school- 
mates from his home town of Canadian, 
Tex., to Clarendon. But he can’t remem- 
ber that getting control of Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette 
railroads, twelfth largest U.S. rail system, 
raised his blood pressure, 

Last week Young braced himself for 
what he calls a battle for free enterprise. 
His prediction: “‘There’s one sure end for 
the rails if they don’t act quickly to boost 
earnings—nationalization.” 

Such a fate, he argues, means the col- 
lapse of the whole American system. Next 
would be nationalization of other blighted 
industries, and finally of farms and homes, 

Young has plans to help the roads out 
of their hole. One idea is for ICC to let 
him control the New York Central. If it 
does, he will try to show how the rails can 
compete with rival forms of transporta- 
tion and still make big profits. 

Recent purchases increased Young’s 
holdings in New York Central to about 
5% of the total shares. He says Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, who holds some 60,000 
shares, and other members of Central’s 
board seem ready to co-operate under his 
leadership, 

Long Engagement. Young wouldn’t 
merge New York Central and C&O now, 
however, “because C&O can’t afford it.” 
He adds: “From three to five years will be 
needed to groom the Central for the wed- 
ding.” This means better equipment, earn- 
ings and debt-reduction to match C&O’s 
lush, steady revenues, 

He advocates experimenting with 
cream-car improvements—air springs, ra- 
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dios, radio-frequency cooking, coach tray 
serviee, movies, telephones, diaper service, 
vista domes, automatic vestibule doors, 
abolition of the “iron maiden” upper berth 
in favor of roomettes. 

Last week he outlined other ideas: 

e@ @ Passengers are “non-consumable 
freight.”” Haul a ton of coal to its destina- 
tion and it’s burned up, but a passenger 
comes back. If made happy, he’ll be a 
lifetime patron, 

ee Children should be given free 
rides innew, streamlined coaches and Pull- 
mans to sell them on rail travel. 

e @ Low rates for group trips. 

e@ @ Luxury rail cruises to all parts 
of the U.S. must be made as attractive as 
sea-going cruises, with comfortable over- 





“EMPEROR.” (SEE: Dr. Young's Prescription) 


night resorts maintained by the roads, 
sumptuous meals, good fishing and other 
recreations. 

e @ Autos should be checked as bag- 
gage. C&O does it now between Cincin- 
nati and Washington; the cost is about 
the same as for one person—taking the 
same trip by car, 

Battlefront. Railroad men predict 
Young will use his new Federation for 
Railway Progress in a proxy battle to win 
control of New York Central. Young, 
however, says he’ll use it to break down 
monopoly he claims is held by a small 
group of New York bankers and insurance 
executives working through the American 
Association of Railways. 

Young wants a million members for 
his Federation—not just railroads but pas- 
sengers, policy holders, savings bank de- 
positors, investors and labor unions. An- 
nual membership dues run from $2 for a 
passenger to $90,000 for a railroad. 





Former Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. heads the Federation’s ad- 
visory committee. Young denies the Fed- 
eration is aimed at setting up a coast-to- 
coast rail system. “The man who succeeds 
in doing what Harriman and the Van 
Sweringens failed to do,” he says, “will 
have a feather for his cap. I’m not after 
feathers. I want railway progress.” 

He thinks ICC might oppose a coast- 
to-coast rail consolidation. One way to 
solve basic rail difficulties, he believes, is 
by regional consolidations—a re-grouping 
of all U.S. roads into not more than 25 
systems. Only three of ‘these would be in 
the East—Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral and Baltimore & Ohio. 

AAR President R. V. Fletcher dis- 
posed of Young’s monopoly charges in a 
brief formal statement. In 36 years in 
the business, he said, he had seen no evi- 
dence of any such domination. 


New Twist for Pretzels 


After centuries of waiting, the lowly, 
saloon-bred pretzel is to be glamorized. 

An announcement to this effect came 
last week from Bert Nevins, 37-year-old 
New York press agent and glamorizer par 
excellence. But it brought terror to a mil- 
lion pretzel-lovers., 

They remembered what happened 
back in the late ’30s, when Nevins went to 
work on the doughnut. He changed its 
name to “donut,” helped build its sales to 
5 billion by 1940, 10 billion last year. 

But as its popularity zoomed, its 
flavor declined. The donut of yesterday— 
a hand-made, richly flavored, delicacy—is 
gone. In its place is a leathery, tasteless 
circle in which, drugstore gourmets swear, 
they find bits of seaweed, BB shot, bird 
feathers, and spare parts from toy trains. 

Donut makers blame all this on a 
shortage of ingredients, mainly sugar and 
shortening. Pretzel lovers fear a similar 
boom in their favorite food may have 
equally dire effects. 

Fire at Will. But Nevins, backed by 
the National Pretzel Bakers Institute, is 
forging ahead with the campaign. Already 
he has unearthed these statistics, fodder 
for his big publicity guns: 

e @ Americans eat about $15 million 
worth of pretzels a year (far less than 
they need), including 400 million machine- 
stamped, 142 million hand-twisted pret- 
zels, and 1.25 billion sticks. 

@ @ Pretzel bending was originated by 
monks of southern European monasteries 
centuries ago. The design was inspired by 
hands folded in prayer. 

e @ The first U.S. commercial pret- 
zel bakery .was founded in Lititz, Pa., in 
1861. 

@ @ Pretzels are suitable for all occa- 
sions, all hours—from breakfast to mid- 
night snack, 

e e Easily digested, they can be used 
as teething rings and eaten by babies. 

@ @ They provide quick energy for 
industrial workers to offset fatigue. 

Meanwhile pretzel lovers, folding 
their hands like the European monks of 
centuries ago, munch away and hope for 
the best—but expect the worst. 
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1947's HOME DECORATING "SEASON" is expected to last till 1948. After five years 


of shortages, expenditures for furnishing needs may hit $2.5 billion. 


CANNED GOODS PACKERS have contracted acreage for 1947 crops at practically the 
same prices as last year. 


INDEPENDENT GROCERS COMPLAIN manufacturers favor chain stores with hard-to-get 
soap. 


vent-—superheated steam system in final stages of development by the 
Oregon Western Pine Association. 


FULL-TILT PRODUCTION is deflating cotton goods prices. Bedspreads formerly $8 
are offered at $5. Towels priced above $1 tend to stay on the counter. 
Cotton cloth that brought $1.25 last December is not moving so fast at 
75¢. 

SMALL BUSINESSMEN are learning they, too, can sell by mail. Examples seeking 
mail-order advice from U.S. Commerce Department: an Ohio printer, job 
work; an Alabama high school teacher, unusual snapshots; a Maryland 
woman, hints on baby care; a California man, hunting and fishing 
equipment. 


A RADIO-FREQUENCY HOT DOG COOKER may be ready to serve baseball fans this sum- 
mer. Franks ride a track around the heating element while a container 
inside the circle steams the rolls. 


fered dry cleaners by the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


BAD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, involving poor handling of money in the home, is a top 
cause of divorce. Ratio has jumped from one in every 10 marriages (in 
1914) to one in every four. 


NYLON STOCKINGS will be sheerer, more durable and resistant to snagging due to 
new processing oils developed by Sun Oil Co. Softened and lubricated 
by the oils, nylon threads become more flexible, smoother and can be 
knitted faster with more uniform stitch. 


problem after eight years' study. Prunes can now be kept on grocery 
shelves all summer without refrigeration. 


IMPROVED INSECTICIDES may eventually exterminate the housefly, horn fly, cattle 
grub, cattle lice, sheep tick, and some others. 


sorbing price increases on raw materials. Examples: Raw beans cost 
350% more than in 1941, but baked beans are up only 49%; tomatoes cost 
87% more, ut ketchup is up only 20.9%. 


NEW PRODUCTS ARE COMING FROM CHEMICALS long used in rubber processing. Among 
them: a medicine which controls internal worms in cattle, sheep and 
hogs; an adhesive and rain-resisting fungicide which stays longer on 
its pest-—destroying job; a powerful hormone that makes weeds kill 


themselves by growing unnaturally fast. 

CHEMICAL AND FOOD INDUSTRIES are discussing factories operated by robots with 
"memory and anticipation." One man would supply the "judgment" 
necessary to keep 1,000 machines at work. 

THESE ROBOT FACTORIES would receive raw materials at one end and turn out fin- 
ished goods at the other without human aid except in case of mechani- 
cal breakdown. 

ROBOT DESIGNERS CLAIM these advantages: Their brain-children could work in the 
dark without windows, save electric light bills, do without costly 
heat, suffer no emotional complications, demand no vacation or pay 
raises. 


BUT ROBOT OPPONENTS argue robots might wreck U.S. economy because they can't 
buy or use the goods they make. 
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The World 





International 


DUNKIRK. In what is left of the seaport city where the British suffered their worst defeat of the 
war, France and Britain looked 50 years into the future: (SEE: Treaty of Dunkirk) 


No Bluebirds 


Hard-pressed Britain, struggling to 
carry a huge financial burden, en- 
counters new setbacks 


Eight hundred years ago on her death- 
bed in an English castle, Lady Tichborne 
called down a curse on her miser husband. 
She decreed that on every Lady Day 
(Mar. 25), the Tichborne family must 
give a gallon of flour to every adult in 
the village of Alresford in Aylshire, and 
half a gallon to every child. If they re- 
neged, the lady decreed, their house would 
crumble, their name would die out. 

Last week, the present baronet, Sir 
Anthony Doughty-Tichborne, took the 
problem of the 800-year-old curse to 
Britain’s Food Ministry. At first the Food 
Ministry said “no,” but finally relented. 
The people of Alresford will get their 
flour on Lady Day. . 

But elsewhere throughout the eco- 
nomically-embattled island kingdom, belts 
must stay tight for months, perhaps years 
to come. For Britain’s economic fortunes 
were going from bad to worse. 

The dreary prospect for householders 
was rationing of gas and electricity, 
probably through 1gso0. Also, to conserve 
power, housewives were told they could 
have no new electrical gadgets for a year 
or two. 

Weep, Britannia! Since every sol- 
dier serving overseas represents a drain 
on a thinning bankroll, Britain drasti- 
cally reduced her armed forces, for years 
the world’s biggest police force. The 
Army was cut from 2,950,000 men to 
1,210,000, the once-proud navy from 
492,800 to 192,000, the air force from 
760,000 to 370,000. Total saving: nearly 
$2.5 billion a year. 
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For every man forced to take off a 
uniform there was a job in mufti. Brit- 
ain employs 18 million, could use thousands 
more to meet 1947 production goals. 

The most urgent need for labor was 
in the foundries, the textile mills, on the 
farms, and, of course, in the mines. 
Working long hours, Britain’s 645,000 
miners raised weekly coal production to 
more than 4 million tons. The Mine Work- 
ers Union has pledged a 1947 output of 
200 million tons. To get more men into 
the pits, Britain gives miners more coal 
for their homes, more meat, more unra- 
tioned food, a wider choice of consumer 
goods. But miners average only $22.75 a 
week; other workers average $24.50. 

The news from Britain’s overseas 
charges was bad, too. It was topped by 
riots and clashes in India and Palestine. 
Exceptions were Australia and New Zea- 
land, which sent large gifts of cash to 
London in recognition of Britain’s valiant 
war effort. Australia: $80 million; New 
Zealand, $40 million. 

Snow & Tears. As new storms fol- 
lowed in the wake of those which had 
speeded the economic breakdown by crip- 
pling production and transportation, Brit- 
ons probed for the causes of the collapse. 
A leading industrialist put down the 
figures that told the story. In a speech 
before the Newcomen Society in North 
America, reprinted in The Wall Street 
Journal, Sir William Coates, deputy chair- 
man of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
drew this picture: 

Prewar Record. In the three pre- 
war years 1936-38, Britain imported 
about $1.5 billion more than she exported. 
But income from shipping and overseas 
investments, earnings of banking, insurance 
and other commissions, plus government 
fees, cut the difference to $144 million. 





The war cost Britain $31 billion. It 
left her with the necessity of building 
up export trade far above its substantial 
prewar level, with fewer markets to 
choose from. On top of that Britain owes 
$5 billion (in credits) to the U.S. and 
Canada, $5 billion in sterling to India, $7 
billion to other possessions. New debts 
coming up include $20 billion in the next 
20 years to build 4 million homes, big 
outlays for the National Insurance Act, 
National Health Act and Education Act. 

Said Sir William: “Even if the wave 
of a magic wand could restore our lost 
assets and discharge our future debts, 
we could only enjoy our prewar standard 
of living . . . However, we have seen and 
met crises before. I do not doubt that 
we shall meet this one.” 


Treaty of Dunkirk 


The French seaport city of Dunkirk 
has been popping in and out of British 
history since 1388, when English sailors 
crossed the Straits of Dover to put the 
torch to it. Last week the Dunkirk date- 
line hit the front pages again. 

On the hallowed soil where the Brit- 
ish suffered their greatest defeat in 
World War II, Britain and France signed 
a 50-year alliance. The treaty binds them 
to fight as a team against any possible 
future aggression by Germany. 

The treaty is more symbolic than 
practical because (1) Germany, of course, 
will not be able to wage war for many 
years to come, if ever; and (2) Britain 
and France already are pledged to fight 
any German aggression by separate alli- 


‘ances with the Soviet Union. 


Next Step. For the moment the 
treaty serves only to boost the morale of 
the sorely-pressed people of weak France 
and weakening Britain. But Europe and 
the world would benefit if the treaty 
should serve to link the cross-channel 
neighbors economically. Traveling sep- 
arate economic roads, France and Britain 
face the toughest sort of going. Arm in 
arm they might make better headway. 

In London and Paris there is hope 
that the treaty may foreshadow a Big 
Four pact that would bring the Russian 
star closer to the western orbit. Secretary 
Marshall, in Moscow, stated he would 
press for a four-power 40-year treaty. 
This would render Germany helpless for 
at least 40 years, he said, and also insure 
America’s future participation in European 
affairs. To men of the Kremlin, such par- 
ticipation might put a crimp in their “ex- 
panding” foreign policy. 


Puerto Rican Colony? 


Puerto Rico, no more than the rug- 
ged top of a submerged mountain is one 
of the world’s most crowded regions. More 
than 2 million people live within its 
100-by-35-mile shoreline. 

Squalor can be seen everywhere. The 
island’s slums are the world’s worst. 

To the U.S., Puerto Rico presents an 
economic problem that is virtually in- 
soluble. Reason: There just isn’t enough 
land for the natives jammed together 
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544 to the square mile. With population 
increasing at the rate of 50,000 a year, 
Puerto Ricans are literally “pushing them- 
selves into the sea.” 

Many are leaving their island home. 


Puerto Ricans pour into New York at the. 


rate of 1,500 a month. But crowded con- 
ditions send 600 to 700 right back. 

One Solution. A proposal by a 
former member of the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature, Antonio Pacheco Padro, drew 
smiles but no jeers. He urged the legis- 
lature to ask the U.S. to purchase Dutch 
Guiana. Four members accepted his idea 
ind introduced a resolution to that effect. 

If purchased, Dutch Guiana (or 
Surinam) would provide longed-for-living 
space. Sandwiched between French and 
British Guiana in South America, its 54,000 
square miles offer ample room. Only four 
persons inhabit each square mile, 

Most observers feel The Netherlands 
wouldn’t be interested in selling. Heavily 
subsidized for many years, Dutch Guiana 
is now in the black. During the war it 
provided 65% of the total U.S. supply of 
bauxite (aluminum ore). Moreover, 
Netherlanders have long memories. They 
recall that in 1667 they acquired Surinam 
from England in exchange for a small 
North American colony. That colony is 
now New York City. 

The 1947 Dutch have no bargains to 
otter. 


Russian Shift 


Joseph Stalin last week shook up 
his first team. First he dropped himself 
from the post of Minister of the Armed 
Forces, gave the job to Gen. Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, a rising Soviet star; then he 


hustled his No. 1 trouble-shooter, Lazar 
M. Kaganovich, off to patch fences in 
the Ukraine. 

The Soviet radio explained Stalin’s 
action was prompted by “excessive pres- 
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HE'S NOT LISTENING. Andrei Gromyko (left) checks his Security Council speech on atomic 
energy as Britain's Sir Alexander Cadogan whispers to an aide. (SEE: Russia: Yes and No) 


sure of his main work,” which might mean 
anything, or everything from atomic 
energy to foreign affairs. 

Bulganin was one of two new members 
appointed in 1946 to the Politburo, Stalin’s 
“cabinet.” He has been Stalin’s first 
deputy in the Ministry of War, but as 
a militarist he can’t hold a candle to at 
least a score of Red Army generals. 

Trouble Shooter. The only Jew in 
the Politburo, Kaganovich is the brother 
of Stalin’s third wife. Harsh but smart, 
he apes Stalin even to the mustache. 
During the war he ran Russian railroads, 
performed miracles keeping the Red Army 
supplied in all its far-flung operations. 

The Ukraine is one place where Rus- 
sia needs a miracle touch. Its 40 million 
people have been a problem to Stalin 
as they were to the Czars. Hoping for 
independence, the Ukrainians collaborated 
with the invading Nazis. Instead of liber- 
ation, they found new slavery. 

Last summer when the grain crop 
failed (due chiefly to the drought), Stalin 
fired half of the Communist Party workers 
in the Ukraine. Their successors may 
well be in need of a Kaganovich pep 
talk. For the Soviet Union plans to in- 
crease grain sowing by 30 million acres 
this spring. Kaganovich, who worked his 
railroaders three shifts a day, will be 
around to see that there are no slip-ups. 


Russia: Yes and No 


The message from the Russian em- 
bassy was phrased in the most cordial 
terms. Certainly, said the Russians, it was 
“entirely fair” that the U.S. should have 
trusteeship over the 623 former Japanese- 
mandated islands in the Pacific. 

But on closer examination State 
Department experts found the joker. The 
Soviets placed all emphasis on one factor: 


U.S. sacrifices in winning the Pacific war 
(320,000 casualties, 470 ships, 8,675 
planes). Virtually ignored was the main 
American argument: security. 

Thus, by making a grand gesture in 
the South Pacific, where Russian influence 
means nothing, Moscow had put the U.S. 
behind the power politics eight-ball. Russia 
had gone on record as holding that sacri- 
fices in war constitute the right for 
political, economic and strategic domi- 
nance of an entire area. In Big Four talks 
she could argue: 

“Our losses in the war against Ger- 
many and her Allies outnumbered yours 
by 20 to 1, so we have unquestioned 
right to control all areas from which the 
attack against us was launched.” 

The Other Side. Evidence that the 
Russians may follow that line came in this 
Moscow radio broadcast the day before 
the Soviet message was delivered to the 
U.S.: “The Anglo-American troops began 
the invasion of Western Europe only when 
it had become apparent that the Soviet 
Army was capable of completing the 
destruction of the Nazi war machine, of 
occupying all of Germany and of liber- 
ating France alone without Allied help.” 

But if Russia could say “yes” when 
it meant something, she had not over- 
looked the power of “no.” On atomic 
energy, Russia’s Andrei Gromyko, speak- 
ing before the U.N. Security Council in 
New York, let go with a barrage of them. 

On orders from Moscow, Gromyko, 
in a 78-minute speech, undid virtually all 
the U.N.’s work on atomic energy. 

Keep Out. Said he: Russia will not 
let an international agency manage its 
atomic activities; will not permit U.N. 
sleuths to hunt for violations in the 
Soviet Union; will not yield its power 
to veto punishment of a country caught 
at atomic cheating; will find it “difficult 
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A Norwegian Editor Speaks Out for Freedom 





ORWEGIANS learned the _ true 

value of liberty under the iron heel 
of the Nazi conqueror. That’s why men 
like Dr. Trygve J. B. Hoff of Oslo, pub- 
lisher of the economic weekly Farmand, 
beat the drums for freedom. Taken to 
task by the government press for his 
criticism of socialism, planned economy 
and Soviet Russia, Dr. Hoff wrote a 
widely-quoted reply, herewith published 
in part: 

We make certain claims to a hu- 
man existence and we feel convinced 
these claims cannot be satisfied in a so- 
cialist community or in a Europe where 
Russia has the leadership. 

Our claims to an existence worthy 
of human beings are: (1) security of 
law; (2) spiritual freedom; (3) con- 
sumers’ free choice; (4) free choice of 
occupation and work-place; (5) im- 
provement of the standard of living; 
(6) the state exists for the benefit of 
the individual and not vice versa, 

Security of law exists in no socialist 
community. Everywhere they have se- 
cret police, terror and torture. In Soviet 
Russia judgment is passed in the manner 
deemed in accordance with the wishes of 


if not impossible” to agree to any kind of 
control until the U.S. junks existing 
atom bombs. 

Every Gromyko argument struck at a 
vital point of the U.S. Baruch plan, 
which every major power, except Russia, 
has endorsed. If Russia sticks to Gro- 
myko’s views, international control of the 
atom is destined to die before it is born. 


Danger in the East 


The 38th parallel across Korea is one 
of the world’s most dangerous boundary 
lines. So said Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R.- 
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the people. The wishes of the people are, 
of course, best interpreted by the divine 
Stalin. 

The Spirit Is Bound. Spiritual free- 
dom does not exist in socialist commu- 
nities. The [Soviet] purge of authors 
and newspapers affords a new confirma- 
tion of this. 

In Soviet Russia it is not the taste 
and wishes of the consumer that decide 
production—that is laid down in Gos- 
plan by the bureaucrats. 

In socialist communities there is 
only one employer, viz., the state. In 
Soviet Russia, there has been, in spite of 
all exertions, a flight from factory to fac- 
tory, from district to district, on account 
of the wretched conditions. By prescrib- 
ing a long period of employment as a 
condition for certain rights, Soviet Rus- 
sia endeavors to circumscribe liberty of 
movement. In addition, millions of Rus- 
sians work literally like slaves in forced- 
labor camps. GPU has been not only a 
secret police but in fact a supplier of la- 
bor to the big state monopolies and state 
trusts. 

The People Are Poor. In spite of 
the fact that Soviet Russia is one of the 


Mich.) in the House last week. It’s the 
only place on the globe where U.S. and 
Russian ideologies clash head-on with no 
other power involved. To the north of 
the 38th parallel, the Russian bear is dig- 
ging in because it knows that the nation 
which controls Korea can control Asia 
(see map). To the south the U.S. is striv- 
ing, against great odds, to live up to the 
Cairo declaration (1943) for an independ- 
ent Korea. 

The 1945 Moscow Conference de- 
creed a five-year U.S.-Russian trusteeship 
for Korea during which a provisional gov- 
ernment would be set up. Efforts to organ- 
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NORWAY'S INDEPENDENCE DAY. About 25,000 boys and girls wave flags for freedom in parade down one of Os/o's main streets. 


world’s richest countries in respect to 
natural resources and that Soviet Rus- 
sians are intelligent and talented, the 
standard of living has been inexpressibly 
lower than in Western Europe and U.S. 
—even lower than in the time of the 
Czar. 

The bad economic results of social- 
ism are due not only to bureaucracy but 
also to the fact that there is waste and 
squandering in communities where mar- 
kets are abolished and no correct esti- 
mates of scarce resources in relation to 
the demand can be arrived at. 

The Bureau Is King. Socialism in- 
volves that the state takes over all 
means of production and centralizes 
trade and industry. Socialism must nec- 
essarily lead to an enormous concentra- 
tion of power (directly contrary to what 
Lenin and other Marxist visionaries have 
maintained). Thereby members of the 
community become merely puppets. 

It is because we feel convinced that 
freedom and the possibility of existence 
in @ manner consonant with the dignity 
of man are lost in the same measure as 
the community is socialized that we criti- 
cize socialism. 


ize such a government blew up last May. 

The present stalemate aids Moscow’s 
cause, hurts Korea’s chances for inde- 
pendence. The Russians are making hay 
while the Communist sun shines behind 
the Soviet’s tightest iron curtain. No 
trade, mail or news crosses the 38th par- 
allel. The Russians won’t even let South 
Korea know what the weather’s like in the 
north. 

Just Like Home. The Russians seized 
2 million acres of land from Japs and rich 
Koreans, divided it into communes, told 
Korean peasants to work the land under 
Communist Party direction or starve. The 
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Russians substituted military currency for 
Korean yen, jailed or exiled those who 
dared to oppose them, 

In the south, the American comman- 
der, Lt.Gen. Hodge, has succeeded in set- 
ting up an Interim Legislative Assembly. 
Forty-five delegates were elected by “head 
men” under the old Korean caste system, 
then Hodge appointed another 45 delegates 
to represent the lower classes. Hodge asked 
the assembly to pass a universal suffrage 
law as the first step toward democratic 
government. 

Korea is virtually bankrupt. Rail- 
roads and communications have broken 
down. Highways need major repairs. Raw 
materials are critically short. Inflation is 
on the rise. Unemployment is gaining. 
Food and clothing are inadequate. 

Ray Cromley, Wall Street Journal 
correspondent, says Korea “is like a bil- 
lion-dollar war plant split down the middle 
with neither the money nor the industrial 
know-how necessary to reconvert.” 

Jap Shortage. The Russians in the 
north have sealed off Korea’s water power, 
major mines and heavy industries. South 
Korea is left to get along on its rice bowl, 
raw silk and cotton plantations, light in- 
dustry (textiles, shoes, matches, canning). 
Repatriation of 700,000 Japs took away 
most of Korea’s bankers, engineers, com- 
munications experts, industrial managers, 
metallurgists, plant superintendents and 
skilled mechanics. 

Says Cromley: “It is as though 90% 
of all America’s engineers, technicians, in- 
dustrial managers, skilled machine and 
company officials earning more than $5,000 
disappeared. overnight.” 

Businessmen in a South Korean prov- 
ince told Cromley: “Virtually all industry 
in this province will be forced to shut 
down in six months unless something hap- 
pens.” 

Faced with a crisis, Gen. Hodge 
rushed home to report, beg money or any- 
thing else that would pull Korea chestnuts 
out of what is becoming a very hot fire. 

Rep. Shafer calls for positive action 
now. He says: “The time has come for us 
to tell Russia that the promises she has 
made must be kept.” 
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KOREA, The 38th parallel makes it hot. (SEE: 
Danger in the East) 
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A Question of Intelligence 


It was during the latter part of 
March 1945 that Germany’s defense 
finally crumbled and the Allied armies 
closed in on Berlin. Now the victors 
have met amid the ruins of that former 
capital to decide whether Germany 
shall be allowed to recover. 

For the German people the past 
two years have been a dreadful experi- 
ence. For the most part without food 
or shelter, jobs or hope, they are now 
dying in numbers and in ways which 
cause increasing anxiety to those in 
command of our forces of occupation. 
Herbert Hoover, reporting on German 
conditions to President Truman on 
Feb. 26, emphasized “the rapid spread 
of tuberculosis and other potentially 
communicable diseases.” 

There is growing realization that 
the problem whith confronts the For- 
eign Ministers at Berlin is one of public 
health as much as one of diplomaty. 
Germans can be confined in the prison 
camp their country has become. But 
germs cannot. 

-_ ie 

It is also realized, belatedly, that 
the obliteration of Germany means per- 
manent depression for all its western 
neighbors. What was formerly the in- 
dustrial heart of Europe has almost 
ceased to beat. In consequence the 
blood of economic life can scarcely cir- 
culate in France, Belgium, Holland and 
other adjacent countries. 

These people feel the effects of 
German collapse much as the people of 
Ohio, New Jersey, New York and 
Maryland would feel the elimination of 
all industry and commerce in Pennsyl- 
vania. The picture gives meaning to 
the phrase “One World.” And the 
forces of occupation are as useless to 
stop the spread of depression as ‘they 
are to stop the spread of disease. 

German disintegration is having a 
particularly disastrous effect in Great 
Britain. It is not merely that Germany 
before the war was Britain’s best cus- 
tomer in Europe, and now buys noth- 
ing. The effect is cumulative. Holland 
and Denmark, which used to sell food 
to Germany, have lost that income and 


in consequence also buy fewer British 
goods. With the forced draft of war 
production cut off, the whole machin- 
ery of production and exchange has 
broken down in Europe. That is why 
Britain asks us to help support an em- 
pire now crumbling before our eyes, 
* * * 

lf there were no alternative the 
picture would be dreadful. But there 
is the alternative of a communistic Eu- 
rope, and to all who believe in liberty 
this prospect is no improvement on the 
present misery. Slowly, but very skill- 
fully, the Russian system is taking over 
the Central European vacuum. 

The policy of German enslavement 
which is fatal to capitalism is simulta- 
neously helpful to communism. That 
is why the Russians do not want to see 
Germany restored as a nation. “The 
German State,’”’ Americans are apt to 
say, “is bad.” The Russians agree, but 
to themselves they add: “But Germans 
will make good Communists and help 
to advance world revolution.” 

So it is a very tough problem 
which General Marshall confronts on 
his first big assignment as Secretary of 
State. Like all Americans who are not 
Communists he would now like to see 
a German settlement, and enough re- 
covery so that American soldiers do 
not need to police Europe while Amer- 
ican taxpayers support it. But to the 
Russian strategists the present unset- 
tlement has many advantages, 

On one very important point the 
Russians think more clearly than we 
do. They do not say a man is inferior 
because he is a German, or because of 
any other national or racial classifica- 
tion as many Americans are unfortu- 
nately prone to do. The Russians say 
a man is bad if he owns property and 
is good if he is a Communist, regard- 
less of his race or color. 

Until we realize that the line of 
division in Europe is no longer between 
nations and races, but only between 
communism and freedom, we shall be 
at a great disadvantage in dealing with 
Russia. Perhaps the Berlin Conference 
will finally make this clear. 
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Whose Future Is It? 


“The Atomic Age belongs to youth,” 
asserted Rear Adm. W. S. Pafsons, Navy’s 
atomic defense chief. 

He was not trying to shrug off a pain- 
ful responsibility on behalf of his own gen- 
eration; he was just stating a fact. The 
average age at Los Alamos A-bomb lab- 
oratory, he added, was under 28. 

His front-row listeners at the Interior 
Department auditorium in Washington 
last week were unimpressed. Apparently 
they saw no pathos in the vision of hap- 
less “teen-agers inheriting the awesome 
atom problem. Nor did they seem to think 
28 a surprisingly low age, even for expert 
fission-weaponeers. 

This may have had something to do 
with their own average age—about 16}. 
They were the 40 finalists in the sixth Sci- 
ence Talent Search conducted by Science 
Service, national scientific news agency, 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

The sixth STS attracted 16,558 en- 
trants, high school seniors from 32 states. 
Written examinations, given through the 
Science Clubs of America, whittled them 
down to 40 finalists, 260 honorable men- 
tions." (Sample question: Approximately 
how thick is the lithosphere?—1 mile? 
25 miles? 60 miles? 125 miles?) 

Reward. The 40 got Westinghouse 
scholarships—30 awards of $100, eight of 
$400 and two (one boy, one girl) of 
$2,400. They also got five days with all 
expenses paid to rove around the Nation’s 
Capital, see its celebrities and match ideas 
with them. 

They asked plenty of questions—good 
ones. But few questions, good or bad, 
were asked of them. Possibly no one cared 
about clues to what scientists would be 
thinking in 1960. Or perhaps non-scien- 
tific adults simply were awed by girls who 
run rats through mazes to study the ef- 
fects of a thyroid-high diet—or by boys 





Science Service 


WINNER DEMEREC. To her, the atomic epoch 
looked thrilling, not fearsome. 





who trace migratory birds with infra-red 
beams to analyze their “homing instinct.” 
(The latter is a project of the male $2,400 
winner, dark-haired, thin-faced Martin 
Karplus, 16, West Newton, Mass.) 

Un-Glum. The scientific adults they 
met were less bemused by this sort of 
thing. In experimental science, they real- 
ized, a tremendous advantage aids each 
new generation. The youngsters grow up 
with the newest ideas as their basic back- 
ground, use them almost instinctively as 
starting points in new work. 

But in new slants on non-scientific 
matters the adult scientists seemed com- 
pletely incurious. Few even queried the 
youngsters on such obvious futuristic 
questions as the politics of atomic energy 
or the problem of getting public aid for 
lagging U.S. basic research. Thus an in- 
teresting angle on the future was largely 
ignored or discounted by some of the men 
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WINNER KARPLUS. Birds’ trails led him to 
@ $2,400 golden nest-egg. 


most conscientiously worried about it. For 
the finalists’ ideas were as new and differ- 
ent on general topics as technical ones— 
and devoid of the glumness their elders 
felt. 

Most finalists, for instance, regarded 
atomic energy as less than the doom- 
drenched puzzle it seemed to their sen- 
iors. Said Vera Radoslava (she calls her- 
self “Rada”) Demerec, 16, petite, spar- 
kling girl winner of a $2,400 scholarship 
and daughter of the director of Carnegie 
Institution’s genetics division at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N.Y.: 

“I don’t believe atomic energy is baf- 
fling. . . . It is thrilling. It could revolu- 
tionize society. And in world affairs, if 
only everyone would realize how much 
more alike . . . different nationalities are 
than unlike, there wouldn’t need to be any 
problem.” Meanwhile, suggested Eugene 
Haugh, 17, Reedsburg, Wis., to lessen ten- 
sion: “Share the ‘secret’ as we share other 
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NO-SLEEPYTIME GAL. On pretty finalist 
Briggs, shunning shut-eye didn't show. 


important facts of science . . . other na- 
tions either have it or will have it.” 

Anne Hersey, 17, New York, sug- 
gested the atom might carry its own cure: 
“Its use. . . in peaceful ways to quiet 
unrest caused by bad (economic) con- 
ditions.” 

“The solution lies,” said Charles In- 
man, 17, Buffalo, “in educating people . 
in the principle that greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living may be ob- 
tained by diverting research in atomic en- 
ergy to peacetime lines.” 

Kenneth Kopple, 15, Elkins Park, 
Pa., had a vigorously phrased (if not 
novel) contribution. His idea: “. . . chang- 
ing the line of thought of the world’s 
population from ‘Do it to the other guy 
first’ to the Golden Rule.” 

Huh? Washington scientific-political 
groups bemoan the fact that the U.S. Con- 
gress lacks even one scientifically trained 
member, see it as a sign of hopeless pub- 
lic dim-wittedness. But STS winners sug- 
gested likelier, less dismal reasons. As 
Miss Demerec said: 

“Few scientists would like to open 
themselves to the attacks so often made 
on men in politics—but mainly . . . they 
could not leave their work without losing 
contact with science.” Miss Hersey ampli- 
fied: Science is advancing so rapidly that 


even a short absence from his field could. 


hamper a researcher. 

Down to Earth. But science’s gain 
might be politics’ loss, most felt. They 
had high regard for scientific thinking as 
an approach to all questions. “The only 
real way to tackle any problem. , . .” said 
Haugh. “Common sense (a thing few peo- 
ple seem to possess) is a suitable syno- 
nym,” commented Miss Hersey. It im- 
plies, said Robin Cooley, a 17-year-old Al- 
bany girl winner, “a second look at what 
other people just accept.” 

More scientific thinking in everyday 
life is inevitable, the finalists felt. And it 
can be painless (except, suggested Kopple, 
that it means eliminating the “‘me first’ 
in our minds’’). Its basic element is sim- 
ple: “Questioning, taking nothing for 
granted,” said Miss Demerec. “An objec- 
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tive viewpoint,” said Inman. “However,” 
cautioned Miss Hersey, “it requires men- 
tal effort, which most of my contempora- 
ries seem unwilling to exert.” 

“But,” pointed out Kenneth Kopple, 
“if all thinking in the world were scien- 
tific, there would be no need to worry over 
the use of the atomic bomb.” 

Few finalists claimed anything like 
perfection for themselves. Admitted Mil- 
ton P. Gordon, St. Paul, alternate for the 
boys’ $2,400 award: “We all possess preju- 
dices and mental blocks . . .. impedances 
to true scientific thinking.” 

e @ Most stimulating find in Wash- 
ington, for many of the 40, was—each 
other. Five got so deep in conversation 
(topics: soil-conservation, chlorophyll, 
electronics, God) they missed one night’s 


* sleep, decided to double their fun-time by 


staying up the remaining four. (They 
sneaked in 14 hours of naps.) 

Sleepless marathon members were 
dark-eyed, agronomy-minded Marilyn 
Briggs, Mt. Sterling, Ill.; biologist Mary 
Addleman, Chicago; mathematician Phil 
Halvorson, Los Angeles; electronic physi- 
cists Irwin Cole, Cliffside Park, N.J., and 
Gus Simmons, Sissonville, W.Va. Aided 
by soda fountain refreshments, they added 
such sights as the Capitol at night and 
Washington’s Chinatown to their regular 
itinerary, were still sprightly at the ses- 
sion’s end. 

e @ Winner Martin Karplus ruefully 
spurned temptation, turned down a Mt. 
Vernon jaunt to walk in Washington parks 
—observing birds, his year round task. 

@ @ Norman H. Smith, 16, son of an 
Urbana, IIl., professor, revealed he was 
writing a chemistry text. His objection to 


those now used: They teach pre-1900 
atomic theories which students later must 
“unlearn” if they study further. 
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Look Out Below! 


Figuring on a 1,000 year basis, 
scientific historians say Mt. Etna 
averages an eruption every six 
years. Last week, 13 years overdue, 
she began again to spout torrents of 
molten rock, un-housing the Sicil- 
ians her fertile lava soil lured back 
after $10 million losses in 1928. 
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Than a Pen ** pense. Send for full facts. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC, 
2013A E. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 














{For tops in fishing pleasure, put 
an Evinrude “‘four’’ on the stern of your boat! 
Right in the range of two-cylinder power, 
weight and price you can enjoy thrilling fowr- 
cylinder performance. A torrent of smooth and 
eager power to speed you to favorite fishing 
spots! Exceptional starting ease! Flick-of-the- 
throttle flexibility from trolling glide to surg- 
ing top speed! 


Only Evinrude builds four-cylinder outboards, 
and there are three great “fours” in the com- 
plete Evinrude line of 7 models for '47. . 
the right motor for every size and type of boat. 
See Your Evinrude Dealer — look for his name 
in your Classified phone directory under 
“Outboard Motors”. 


EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you features and specifica- 
tions of complete line of 7 mod- 
els; gives helpful information 
on suitable boats, speeds, etc. 
Free. Address EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 5470 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
In Canada: Evinrude Motors, 
Peterboro, Ontario. 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS — 38TH YEAR 


i. 
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Sports 


Four Weeks to—Play Ball! 


Just a month remained before the 
clubs would head northward from south- 
ern training camps and the 1947 major 
league ball season would be under way. 

Already there was speculation on 
which would be at the top of the ladder 
next fall. Overwhelming favorites to re- 
peat last season’s pennant triumphs were 
the National League’s world champion St. 
Louis Cardinals and the American League’s 
Boston Red Sox. 

In Washington, radio sportscaster 
Arch MacDonald. who helped broadcast 
the 1946 series and makes a prediction 
every spring, went along with the Cards 
and Sox. thought the other teams would 
wind up this way: 

National—Boston, Brooklyn, Pitts- 
burgh (with Hank Greenberg), Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati. 

American—New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit (without Greenberg), Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia. 


Opening Day. First game of the 
season will be Apr. 14 when President 
Truman tosses out the first ball for the 


Yankees and Senators at Washington. 


Anybody’s Puck 


In college ice hockey, the season was 
winding up in a blaze of heat. Dartmouth, 
long king of college rinks, was neck and 
neck with Yale in the Pentagonal League 
race. The question was, which was better 
and was either the mythical national 
champion? 

The Elis had split a pair of games 
with Dartmouth and had lost to the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, McGill and Min- 
nesota. Both Yale and Dartmouth had 
lost to little Colorado college. Neither 
was demonstrably the best in the land. 

Meanwhile, the biggest hockey sur- 





prise in the East was Colgate university, 
which went through 13 games without a 
defeat for its best season in history. Col- 
gate victims included such sometime 
hockey powers as Princeton, Penn State, 
Clarkson, St. Lawrence, Hamilton college 
and Cornell. 


Ping Pong Grows Up 


One of the most successful indoor 
sports seasons in history was drawing to a 
close last fortnight. Record crowds had 
thronged basketball courts; millions had 
found relaxation in modern bowling alleys. 
Everybody knew this. What they didn’t 
know was that a comparatively minor 
sport was moving toward the big time. A 
new-found popularity for table tennis was 
proving again that Americans still are the 
sports-hungriest people that can be found 
anywhere. 

Despite a 
ties, 15 million men, 
in the U.S. last week were swinging fan- 
shaped paddles in an attempt to hit a 
light, celluloid ball and send it spinning 
back into their opponents’ courts. 

On India's Coral Strand? Authori- 
ties disagreed as to how the sport had 
originated. Some said British officers in- 
vented it in India, using champagne corks 
for balls and cigar box lids for paddles. 
Others claimed it was born in New Eng- 
land. 

Whatever its origin, table tennis was 
coming into its own. The first interna- 
tional tournament since 1939 was under- 
way in Paris. Led by non-playing captain 
Carl Nidy of Des Moines, Iowa, a crack 
U.S. team was abroad for this and a tough 
schedule of exhibition games in England, 
Belgium and France. 

At home, the United States Table 
Tennis Association’s annual championship 
was scheduled for Mar. 27-29 in Chicago 
and one of the largest 1947 regional meets 
will be held at Bethlehem, Pa., beginning 
Apr. 12. Another will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the last week in March. 

To bolster interest still more, USTTA 


scarcity of playing facili- 
women and children 
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PADDLERS ABROAD. U.S. team includes (front) Capt. Nidy, Des Moines; Leah Thal/, Colum- 
bus; Reba Monness, Davida Hawthorn, New York; May Clouther, Boston. Back row: Dick Miles; 
William Holzrichter, Chicago; Louis Pagliaro, Sol Schiff, New York. (SEE: Ping Pong Grows Up) 


PATHFINDER 








Virginia Game Commission 
CAGY. A wild hen tries to draw cameraman 
from her young. (SEE: Turkey in the Woods) 


is sanctioning a “National Novice Cham- 
pionship” under the auspices of The Chi- 
cago Times. The tournament, first of its 
kind, will start in Chicago on Apr. 19. 


Turkey in the Woods 


Every schoolboy knows the story. 
Wild turkey was part of the first Thanks- 
giving feast. Settlers at Virginia’s James- 
town counted on it for food. The wily old 
bird, native to the American continent, 
once flocked through 39 of the 48 states. 

Today, because of excessive hunting, 
‘and clearing, forest fires and recurrent 
natural food shortages, wild turkeys are 
found in only 18 states between Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas. But in 14 of these, this 
largest of U.S. upland game birds still is 
prevalent enough to shoot. And in a hand- 
ful of Southern states (Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Apr. 1-15; Mississippi, 
Apr. 1-20) turkey hunters need not wait 
until fall to try their luck. They can do it 
in the spring. 

The eastern wild turkey, found al- 
most everywhere except in the Southwest, 
aumbers about 23.000 in Virginia, 17,000 
in Alabama and 10,000 in Pennsylvania. 
The Merriam turkey roams New Mexico 
and Texas. Both varieties are similar in 
appearance and taste to domestic stock, 
which was bred from the Mexican turkey. 

Gobbledygook. What every turkey 
hunter needs is (1) an unlimited supply 
of patience and (2) an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the bird’s ways. Standard hunting 
practice: scattering a flock in all directions, 
waiting until the turkeys begin “yelping” 
to each other in an effort to reassemble. 
The hunter, from concealment in a blind 
or natural surroundings, then attempts to 
lure his quarry into gun-range by imitat- 
ing the calls. 

But his yelp had better be good. 
Many a smart old gobbler has saved his 
flock by detecting a phony note in some 
nearby woodland patch. Other - hunting 
methods: stalking; bushwhacking turkey 
cover until the birds are driven past wait- 
ing gunners. 

More Birds. Re-stocking programs, 
both difficult and expensive, involve rais- 
ing wild turkeys in captivity and liberating 
them in forest areas. Attempts to estab- 
lish wild flocks by liberating large num- 
bers of domestic birds usually have failed. 
The reason: Freed domestic turkeys al- 
most immediately fall prey to wild ene- 
mies or take up residence in the first barn- 
yard they see, 
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| CAR - TRUCK - TRACTOR OWNERS 





COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 





Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history. A boon to smokers. Buy 2 


Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: 


packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside—if night coughs strike. 
















you STILL CHANGE MOTOR 
IF SO— you can END this needless waste Ol L? 


and expense FOREVER with... 


**RECLAIMO”’ 
Utilizes motor heat (while driving) to con- 
tinuously re-refine crankase oil! 

REMOVES SOLIDS BY FILTRATION— 
WATER & FUEL DILUTION BY HEAT 
AND DISTILLATION! 
ELIMINATES ALL OIL CHANGES! 
“Oil does not wear out mechanically"’. 
U.S. Bureau of Standards Bul. 86. **Reclaimo’s’ 
re-refining action not only supports this fact but has 
given positive proof to thousands of enthusiastic 
owners. in available, alsoto dealers. Complete 
details in FREE Booklet **Oil Facts"’— Write today! 


Reclaimo Mfg.Co.5085 Elston Av. Dept. 36, Chicago30, IL. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


| KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 


plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 


| and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch 


lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 


trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 4702-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ZAG CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
~~} “The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient — Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


| ¢ anging me up. At your local store. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. 3. 
rr creer ns mn On nem me tn 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “‘Inven- 
tion Record”’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1025 Victor Bullding, Washington 1, D. C. 








BRIDGE TABLE TOP, $5&.95S 
Seate 8 people for Luncheon, Dinner or Cards. Fits over a Bridge Table. 
Folds up when not in use. 46" across, perfect Poker or Gin Tatle. Choice 
of lovely Red, Brown, Green Simulated Leatherette Finish. FOB Factory, 


Genuine Leatherette Finish Bridge Table neh in red, green, ivery, 
blue or brown... . 38. 
ROSS UTILITIES Corp., Dept. 20, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


aw ITCHING 
Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by qcseme, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples a 
other itching conditions. Use cooing, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
' ; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
bb Gruggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
cescinading writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5. per hour spare time. Expe- 


unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 





C 





~—, 


rience 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louls, Meo. 





MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Eas 4 to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
pay postmen. CX eepontry $6 « DAuto $4 2 Oll Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 « (Welding $1 ¢ (© Refrigeration 
(Plumbing $6 « (| Masonry $6 « ( Painting $2 e DRadio 
OElectricity $4¢ OQ Mathematics $2 e OSteam Engineers $4 
CO Machinist $4 () Blueprint $2 () Diesel $2 e O Drawing $2. 
If satished you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 
AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Education 


Teachers’ Picket Line 


To Buffalo’s 71,000 public school pu- 
pils, the strike of 2,400 teachers meant 
more than the closing of the city’s 98 
schools, It meant, first of all, a vacation. 
Some pupils liked that, some didn’t. To 
all of them, however, it raised questions 
—questions some parents couldn’t answer 
quickly: 

1) What becomes of the citizen’s re- 
sponsibility to the state if a teacher, a civil 
service employe, can strike against gov- 
ernment? 

2) Is the strike weapon justified 
when each teacher’s signed contract for 
the 1946-47 school year has _ several 
months to run? 

3) Do pupils themselves have rights, 
or are they to be kicked about like a foot- 
ball between contesting parties? 

Against this view were the teachers’ 
solemn questions: 

1) Should they be expected to live 
on promises? 

2) With a present minimum annual 
salary of $1,775 and a maximum of $2,975, 
how can they meet this year’s cost of 
living ? 

3) How could they arouse public, 
city and legislature to act without resort- 
ing to the dramatic action of a strike? 

Silence. No satisfactory answers to 
either set of questions were immediately 
forthcoming. Buffalo’s Mayor Bernard J. 
Dowd reminded the teachers the city was 
scraping the bottom of its budget; that it 
was unable to find revenue within the 2% 
tax limit to meet the demand; that, finally, 
the Buffalo Board of Education is a state 
agency, under the direction of State Com- 
missioner of Education Francis T. Spaul- 
ding. 

If Dowd looked hopefully to Albany, 
nothing tangible materialized at once. 
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Twenty-four hours later the Governor's 
special committee on education released 
its long-awaited report, recommending a 
gradual increase in salaries for all teach- 
ers. It got a cold reception. Both New 
York City’s superintendent of schools, 
John E. Wade, and the New York State 
Teachers Association, representing 44,000 
up-State teachers, criticized it as “disap- 
pointing.” 

Action. Finally, Dowd took the bull 
by the horns. He announced that—on the 
basis of additional taxes expected to be 
authorized by the legislature—he could 
provide pay raises for Buffalo’s teachers of 
$300 to $625 for the school year 1947-48. 

It was a rabbit pulled out of a hat. 
The teachers accepted. 

The Buffalo strike was over. In Wil- 
mington, Del., the teachers were back on 
their jobs after an organized protest at 
the state capitol. But in New York 35,000 
teachers awaited a strike vote. And, in 
Detroit, 7,000 teachers chose Andrew 
Jackson’s birthday—Mar. 15—to walk out 
of the city’s 225 schools unless a $50 a 
month minimum wage increase was 
granted. 


Atlantic Gity Meteor 


A little, wide-shouldered man with 
an oversized soft collar, a scraggly tie and 
a tuft of black hair on his pallid forehead 
gave the nation’s biggest convention of 
educators a million dollars worth of free 
advice at Atlantic City. 

He was Edward Bernays, America’s 
topmost publicist. Quiet, slow-speaking, 
Bernays took off the gloves before the first 
convention of the Association of School 
Administrators since 1942. 

Some of his audience was shocked; all 
of it was startled, but by the time he was 
through, every one of his hearers was giv- 
ing him a rousing ovation. 

Reason. Bernays, whose paid clients 
include some of the biggest corporations 
and organizations in America, told the edu- 
cators why they were so far behind on. the 


° International 


BUFFALO'S STRIKE. Teachers dress warmly in bitter cold and heavy snow to picket schools 
when wage increase demands are refused. (SEE: Teachers’ Picket Line) 
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QUIET, KIDS! Wilmington police clear halls 
in strike tension. (SEE: Teachers) 


matter of teachers’ salaries, adequate 
schools, sound educational policies. His 
reasons were blunt: 

1) You don’t know how to enlist pub- 
lic support. (“You have a great conven- 
tion here, and yet not a single outstanding 
representative of labor, business, or agri- 
culture is present! How do you expect to 
get anywhere when you don’t enlist the 
co-operation of all segments of the pub- 
lic?’’) 

2) Your propaganda is too verbose, 
erudite, pompous. (“How do you expect 
people to read, much less understand, the 
pronouncements of the Education Policies 
Commission when, obviously, they are 
couched in language that only a fraction 
of the voters can grasp?’’) 

3) You cling too much to the old 
slogan: “Give light and the people will 
find their own way.” It is no longer suffi- 
cient. (“Mere presentation of the facts 
without organizing the elements of public 
opinion to utilize them will not get re- 
sults.”) 

4) You don’t get—and pay—a com- 
munity leader to personalize and popular- 
ize your cause. (“People like to think of a 
cause in terms of personality, whether it’s 
Franklin Roosevelt, Frank Sinatra or Ann 
Sheridan.”’) 

Formula. Bernays’ plea was really a 
blue-print for getting results. What Ber- 
nays did not know, however, was that in 
one segment of the educational world part 
of his program had been tried, had pro- 
duced 100% results. 

The delegates heard California’s 
story. There the teachers hired a profes- 
sional promotion group, Campaigns, Inc., 
enlisted public support, rallied the voters, 
put over a state-wide, $2,400-a-year mini- 
mum for all teachers. 

Tomorrow. Publicly, school super- 
intendents agreed Bernays’ blueprint was 
sound; privately, they wondered how they 
could get it started nationally. Educators, 
they were frank to admit, traditionally 
talk over people’s heads, tend to use a 
language of their own, 

Commented one delegate, Russell 
Lewis, superintendent of Waukesha, Wis., 
schools: “Bernays gave us a master plan. 
The question is: Have we the audacity to 
use it?” 


PATHFINDER 


Aviation 





Conny’s Knight 


Like most damsels in distress, Lock- 
heed’s Constellation, slick glamor girl 
of the airlines, found a knight to defend 
her fair name. 

Grounded temporarily last year after 
a number of engine fires and a crash, 
the globe-girdling Connies° were looked 
upon by many as just plain “jinxed.” 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, says her defender (who should 
know ). He is William A. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for air. Testifying, 
he said: ‘‘The Constellation is undoubt- 
edly the safest airplane of its class in 
service.” 

The 
control: 
defect. 


apparently under 
not a structural 


“sox.” 
faulty 


now 
wiring, 


What's In a Name? 


With aviation a household word, the 
Aircraft Industries Association looked 
around the world to find out what that 
word means “officially.” 

According to Russia’s state news- 
paper /zvestia: hundreds of millions of 
rubles for research into atomic energy, 
cosmic rays, guided missiles. 


Jet Fleet. In Britain: development 


of an Empire Research Center, rocket 
testing stations, a postwar air budget 
greater than that for the entire navy, 


and equipment of all RAF regular and 


Business 


At first glance the two planes (see 
pictures) might seem kite-like cousins 
of some future airway. 

Behind them, however, lies a 
graphic picture of the difference be- 
tween U.S. and British commercial air- 
craft development. 

Top is an artist’s conception of the 
AAF’s newest jet bomber, now in the 
final stages of development. 

Khaki Craft. Although built by 
the Northrop aircraft company, the 
172-ft.-wide flying wing is strictly a 
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reserve squadrons with jet planes. 

To France the word has a typical 
“business as usual” meaning: commercial 
planes, big air shows and a scholarly State 
Aviation Academy. 

Where the different meanings really 
showed up in sharpest relief was in Ar- 
gentina, which last year poured $152 mil- 
lion into military aviation. In America 
combined Army-Navy air expenditures 
this year are calculated at less than double 
little Argentina’s, 

Civilian air safety has grabbed the 
spotlight, possibly the cash, above the 
Rio Grande. 

e e@ These are variations in aviation’s 
official” meaning. Commercially, there 
are other, and quite different, variations 
(see box below). 


The Children’s Corner 


“ 


From United Air Lines’ passenger 
terminal in San Francisco came a story 
of behind-the-scenes perils of airline 


aperation. 

The peril in this case was 8-year- 
old Don White, being sent to visit rela- 
tives in Denver, alone, via United. While 
waiting for his plane, cap-gun toting Don: 
broke an adding machine; butted several 
employes when he ran out of caps for 
his guns; climbed behind the ticket counter 
and tossed hundred-dollar bills about like 
scrap paper; complimented a stenographer 
on her undercarriage; pinched an execu- 
tive’s ankle. 

Wired San Francisco to Denver after 
Don departed: “He is now your respon- 
sibility . . . under no circumstances let 
him out of your sight . . . Good luck!” 


4~ 
“f 


or Battle? 


military project, Army sponsored, Army 
financed. Its future, too, will probably 
be strictly G.I, 

Below is a lab model of a British 
Hawker-Siddley jet airliner that may 
be flying by 1950, Unlike America’s 
venture into the technically ideal realm 
of flying wings (where pay-load space 
and flying surfaces are combined for 
100% utility), this is a strictly com- 
mercial project. 

Change. The challenge this flings 
at U.S. air firms is obvious: 

Somewhere along the line 
must, on an independent basis, begin 
experimenting with planes for peace 
that are as advanced as the war planes 
that have for a decade been given No. 1 
priority. 

In the coming battle of air com- 
merce, flights of fancy may well pay off 
in flights of production. 
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For HOME OWNERS and 
v PE SMALL - ACREAGE GROW- 
ERS. Turns back-breaking, 
outdoor jobs into healthy en 
joyment. A new, vastly bet- 
ter machine—product of 17 
years’ experience manufac- 
turing outstanding tillage 
machinery. 

As tiller for seed bed prepa- 
ration or cultivating; by far 
the most efficient we've ever 
built! As a lawn mower; 
equal to the best, superior 
to most. Rigged for hauling; 
a 10-year-old can easily 
handle loads up to 400 Ibs, 
Conversion to a wide variety 
of other outdoor uses a mat- 
ter of minutes. 


' Write Dept. R for Folder 





BOY pce Pop's care 


3-IN-ONE MAKES 
THINGS RUN 
LIKE NEW.! 
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for Fishing! 


Take it along! 6-volt 
spotlight and flood- 
light. Shoots light 800- 
ft. A genuine Delta. At 
hardware, sport, and 


electrical stores. 95 
Less battery. we x) 


Delta Electric Co. 


Marion, Indiana 


LANTERN 


~ = A = HEARING AID 


POWE Rlite ort 
DEAF wrtnour sarreny 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. | sed by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-20), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. TERMS 
Free catalog. Compare our prices. 


Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. $79, Joliet, 111. 











EXPOSURE 
OVER-EXERCISE 


*Sayman Salve 

* Sayman Tooth Paste 
*Sayman Aspirin 

*Sayman Talcum 

*Sayman Milk of Magnesia 
*Sayman Vanishing Cream 
*Sayman Hair Tonic 
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IT MUST BE Goon! 
The QUINTUPLETS 


have always used this for 


CHEST COLDS 


To relieve coughs—aching muscles 
Ever since they were babies—the Quintuplets 
have relied on Musterole to promptly relieve 
coughs, sore throat and aching muscles from 
colds. Musterole also helps break up painful 
surface congestion. Just rub it on chest, 
throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Children’s Mild Musterole 
for the average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength for grown-ups. 











y BASE LT __ attects many children 
when traveling. For 


“TRAVEL sizs2 
NAUSEA 2 


sed by children and 
adults over Vp century SEASICK” 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 


Ue ae ee HAIR 


Are you a victim of ugly unwanted hair and fees 
miserable? Unwanted hair can be removed quickly — 
easily. Lovely, hair free skin— beauty—happiness 
Yes—and we have the only method for 
manently pews unwanted hair. 
rite for interesting free booklet. ay of Lechier, 
Dept. H693, Broadway, New York 12, N 
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Health 


Angle Shot 


A psychiatrist is like a marksman. It 
does him no good to be a good shot if he 
can’t see the target. 

Psychiatrists have achieved some 
striking cures of mental disorders by trac- 
ing them back to childhood’s mental hurts. 
Often the original hurt was “buried,” for- 


gotten, left to fester. But when the pa- 
tient “sees” it, he usually recognizés it. 


His unease begins to go. 

But to make this technique work, the 
doctor-patient team must succeed in “talk- 
ing” the old hurt into the open. Sometimes 
an advanced psychotic case won’t co-op- 
erate or simply can’t remember, even with 
skilled assistance. 

Dr. Carl A. Whitaker, Emory univer- 
sity psychiatrist, encountered such a pa- 
tient. And he cured him regardless. How 
he did it he reported to the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, meeting in 
Cincinnati, 

No Answer. His patient’s illness was 
a manic type—perpetual overexcitement. 
He had failed to respond even to shock 
therapy. Nor could he “bring up” a child- 
hood shock-experience under psychoanaly- 
sis, although symptoms pointed to this as 
likeliest source of his sickness. Unhappily, 
it looked as if it dated from the months 
before he learned to talk. This posed diffi- 
culties. 

Dr. Whitaker decided to use a non- 
verbal approach—to recall the experience 
wordlessly to the patient. There was one 
obvious stimulus likely to be involved in 
any babyhood crisis. Dr. Whitaker gave 
the 26-year-old man—a baby bottle. 

It worked. The patient tried the bot- 
tle, felt the years fall away, re-lived his 
unsolved early woe, solved it on the eighth 
day and returned the bottle, saying: “I’m 
not a baby any more.” 


Blanket Bay: All Aboard! 


what’s happening 
when you're asleep. Nor are you the only 
one. Science doesn’t know, either, what 
happens when you sleep—to you, that is. 
Sleep is a mystery. 

Apparently you need it. During al- 
most the exact period of darkness in the 
Earth’s rotation, humans automatically 
undergo what The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica calls “. . . A depression of physio- 
logical activity, accompanied by a... 
degree of unconsciousness.” It happens to 
all so-called higher animals, but not to 
simple, one-celled organisms. (Which is 
odd, since actually a “higher” animal is 
nothing but an organization of single cells. ) 

Knowledge of the cause and control 
of sleep is important from the viewpoint 
of health, psychology, even economics. 

(A theory some years ago that fatigue 
flooded the body with a sleep-inducing 
waste, or “hypnotoxin,” provoked talk of 
a possible antitoxin—and a 24-hour work- 
ing day!) 


You don’t know 








Scientists seek know-why about sleep 
largely by depriving men or animals of it 
experimentally and studying the results, 
some of which don’t make too much sense. 

Drs. J. C. R. Licklider and M. E. 
Bunch tell in the Journal of Comparative 
Psychology of cutting rats’ sleep to 25% 
of normal by keeping them in a slow 
treadmill which dunked them in water if 
they dozed. A month made the rats so 
irritable that murder ran riot. (Wisely, 
when the Army ran a similar test on hu- 
mans, it sought volunteers among consci- 
entious objeetors. The results haven't 
been published. ) 

Sleepy But Smart. The rats’ brains 
seemed un-slowed by their wakeful work- 
out. They solved a maze in record time. 
Fatigue-tested Columbia students also re- 
tained their mental prowess. Yet puzzled 
physiologists are almost sure it is the brain 
which dictates sleep. 

Experiments (begun by Pavlov, the 
discoverer of the conditioned reflex) hint 
that when brain-areas tire of handling the 
same set of nerve signals over and over 
again, they automatically shut off the cir- 
cuit and stop work. (Accumulated fatigue 
products like lactic acid or calclum may 
help by insulating nerve-ends. ) 

This hints that one portion or another 
of your brain may be asleep most of the 
time. Edison and Napoleon may have 
mastered sleep by thought-varying, never 
letting a major brain-area get too tired. 
True sleep comes apparently when the 
“inhibitory” effect invades a “sleep cen- 
ter” in the brain. (If encephalitis attacks 
the hind-part of this area, sleeping sick- 
ness ensues; if it attacks the fore-part, the 
ability to sleep at all is destroyed.) 

While You Snore. The sleep-center’s 
ultimate aim apparently is to produce 
through sleep certain reactions by the rest 
of the body. Oxygen intake goes down. 
The heartbeat slows. Arteries contract. 
Veins expand (your arms and legs swell 


perceptibly when you sleep.) Temperature 
drops as much as a degree. 
metabolism slows down. 

But there is no decrease in the use 
of your stored proteins. 


In general, 


Sleep seems to 


Pathfinder 


SLEEP. Admittedly it does some good, but 
how and why? (SEE: Blanket Bay) 


PATHFINDER 





give the body nothing waking-rest couldn't. 
Some scientists think the brain’s urge to 
sleep proves the theory that the brain is 
nothing but an enormous, evolutionary 
over-development of the optic nerve-tract. 
This would put the blame for sleep di- 
rectly on the eye—a tyrant-organ which 
periodically knocks out the rest of the 
body simply so it can close up and get a 
little rest for itself. 


Save Your Breath 


Calorie-conscious stout people have 
grown used to calculating and cutting 
down their energy-input from fats and 
starches. In contrast, the Arctic-minded 
Army is more interested in whittling the 
wasted output of energy from calories al- 
ready taken in. 

For the Army’s Alaskan “Operation 
Frigid,” G.I. clothing, masks and gloves 
were designed to conserve every last iota 
of body-heat. But 1,730 calories swirled 
away daily as Arctic steam from every 
soldier’s nose and mouth—literally wasted 
breath. (This much energy would power 
one temperate-zone desk-officer one whole 
day, Army experts added.) 

Steam-Retriever. Regarding it as un- 
likely that G.I. exhaling ever would raise 
the temperature of outdoor Alaska, the 
Army decided to make some other use of 

The net result: a G.I. heat-regenerating 
face mask, which also protects the lungs 
from cold. 

Just as an engineer recovers heat from 
chimney gases, so does the respirator glean 
it from human breath. It is made of soft 
rubber and packed with metal wool. Ex- 
haled breath passes through this. Its heat 
is absorbed by the metal and conducted to 
sheathing on an inhalator. This pre-heats 
new air on its way into the soldier’s lungs, 
saves his blood stream the trouble of rais- 
. ing it from 40° below zero to 98° F. 

Results from tests of the mask in the 
Arctic and Antarctic aren’t in yet. How- 
ever, trial runs in the Quarter-master 
Climatic Laboratory, Lawrence, Mass., 


showed a “high degree of efficiency.” 





International 


INSIDE-WARMER. His last breath pre-heats 
his next one. (SEE: Save Your Breath) 
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Bet you dont 
need a Harsh 


laxative 


Try Lemon and Water 
-it’s good for you! 


IN A GLASS 
OF WATER 


Dd 


Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 


This natural fruit drink - simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water— 
is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 


Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 


JUICE OF ONE 
FRESH LEMON 


Califerna Sunkist 








m TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
fa Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Hi Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
‘shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heet 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘“Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!"" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.C.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back If no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST. Dept. 4C N.Y.C. 24 


Faribo Golden 


MIDGET 
SWEET CORN 















Miniature ears, on dwarf 30-inch 
plants, in less than 60 days! 


Here's sweet corn at its best! Perfect for small gar- 
dens. Acclaimed the sweetest, tenderest, most flavor- 
ful corn ever developed. Highest sugar content. 
Guests “ about it. Just 
right for freezer carton. Seed 
scarce. Big Pkt. 35c. 

Many more new developments 
(& midget vegetables) in colorful 
FREE catalog 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 

40 4th St. Faribault, Minn. 
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just rave"’ 


send for it. 





FIRST THING 
ON ARISING [) 





of vitamin C, which helps to restore 
energy and to resist colds and 
infection. They supply valuable 
amounts of B; and P. They alkalinize. 
They aid appetite and digestion. 
National surveys show 12,000,000 
Americans now take lemon and water 
as a regulator or health builder. 


Not sharp or sour, Jemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
10 days and see if you don’t benefit. 


LEMON and WATER 


=— first thing on arising 


po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or 
rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling 
FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “‘plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 








= Proves Wonderful 
Y For ltching Skin! 


Also 
Aids Healing 


Here’s a Doctor’s anti- 
septic formula — Zemo — 
a stainless liguid which is 
invisible on skin— yet so 
soothing and highly medi- 
cated that first applications promptly relieve 
itching, burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and 
similar skin and scalp irritations due to external 
cause. Zemo ALSO aids healing. 

Apply clean, stainless invisible Zemo at av 
time. It won’t show on skin. In 8 sizes. For 


severe cases ask for super 7 F M 0 


SZ 





Extra Strength Zemo. 














AGGRESSIVE INSTINCT? Psychologists say no. 


How Human Are You? 


If your husband beats you, sit down 
and look for the reason in Why We Act 
As We Do, by Philip Eisenberg (Knopf: 
$3). You may not find the reason, but 
you'll forget about your bruises and enjoy 
this breezy, common-sensical explanation 
of man’s behavior. 

No Instincts. Eisenberg begins by dis- 
crediting some of the myths that have 
grown up around behavior, such as the 
notion that “blood will tell,” that wars are 
inevitable because of man’s basic aggres- 
siveness, that mother love is instinctive. 
On the contrary, says the author, there is 
really no such thing as instinct. Behavior 
is based solely on the physical structure of 
an animal and the society in which he 
lives. 

For instance, says Eisenberg, the so- 
called “instinctive” migrations of salmon 
to fresh water to spawn are actually the 
result of physical changes—a need for 
more oxygen (available in fresh water) as 
the reproductive glands mature. People 
who grow up in a society different from 
our own may have a completely different 





LONE WOLF. "'I try and try but he just won't 
mingle.” (SEE: How Human?) 
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idea of so-called “human nature.” For 
example, the Arapesh, living on a barren 
mountain top in New Guinea, are bewild- 
ered by any act of violence. Because they 
have never known war; they would say 
that war is against human nature, 

Not all of Dr. Eisenberg’s book is 
given to theorizing. He gives some admi- 
rable advice on bringing up children, and 
readers will second his concrete sugges- 
tions for improving our own society. 
“Guaranteed full employment,” says Dr. 
Eisenberg. ‘““would do more for the mental 
health of this country than 100,000 psy- 
chiatrists working full time.” 

Until that happy day comes, reading 
Why We Act As We Do is good mental 
fortification. 


Change of Pace 


In the violence, intrigue, and psycho- 
logical sloughs of present day fiction, Rob- 
ert Nathan’s new novel, Mr. Whittle and 
the Morning Star (Knopf: $2), is like a 
calm oasis. There isn’t a shocking word or 
deed in the book, and the change is as wel- 
come and restful as spring sunshine after 
winter’s winds. 

The hero is a gentle, middle-aged col- 
lege professor, Mr. Whittle. He has a mid- 
dle-aged wife, Amanda, whom he loves, 
and a 12-year-old daughter. Until the pres- 
ent they -have lived together in decent 
poverty and affection. 

Trouble Ahead. The atom bomb was 
Mr. Whittle’s undoing. It started him 
thinking about the end of the world. 
Thinking of death. he began to think of 
his youth, and thinking of his youth, he 
suddenly found himself acutely aware of 
the physical charms of a Miss Penelope 
Andrews, who stared up at him from the 
front row of his class with lovely, vacuous 
eyes. 

Now the reader knows it will take 
more than Penelope to upset Mr. Whit- 
tle’s very stable marriage; but Mrs. Whit- 
tle, being human, is not so sure. In -fact, 
she gets so depressed over the situation an 
old friend puts his arms around her to 
comfort her. Then Mr. Whittle sees that 
and... Oh, dear! 

This is not an overly sentimental 
book. Nathan’s whimsical style of writing 
saves it from that. Nor is it a question of 
good triumphing over bad. It is a ques- 
tion of true affection weathering a rough 
spot. It happens all the time, but it is 
gratifying to have Nathan point it out 
with such sympathy and understanding. 


Out Where the Tunes Begin 


For who has eyes so keen and strong 
That he can follow the flight of song? 

John A. Lomax has met the Long- 
fellow challenge. For more than 30 years 
he has hunted down and captured on rec- 
ord the elusive folk songs of cowboys, 
southern Negroes, lumberjacks, railroad 
gangs and mountaineers. These songs, 
10,000 of them, can be heard at the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
which also sells duplicate records to pri- 
vate collectors. 

Now 80, Lomax has written a book, 





Adventures of a Ballad Hunter (Macmil- 
lan: $3.75). It is his autobiography, com- 
plete with the words of many of the songs 
he turned up in his unique and colorful 
career. It will delight not only ballad 
fanciers, but everyone who is interested in 
people. 

Bundle of Ballads. John.Lomax can- 
not remember why he started collecting 
ballads. As a boy, living in a two-room 
house beside Texas’ Chisholm Trail, he 
went to sleep to the songs of the cowboys 
as they drove their cattle northward to 
Oklahoma and Kansas. When he could 
write he began to put them down. 

By the time he was a student of the 
University of Texas he had quite a bun- 
dle and one day he showed them to a pro- 
fessor, a scholarly old gentleman who had 
written such racy volumes as The Abso- 
lute Participle in Anglo-Saxon and The 
Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon. The professor’s 
reaction was prompt and decided. Lo- 
max’s songs were cheap, tawdry, un- 
worthy. He would do better to devote his 
time to Beowulf. Crestfallen, young Lo- 





Drawing by Ken Chamberlain 


HOME ON THE RANGE. Lomax rounds up a 
song. (SEE: Out Where the Tunes Begin) 


max went out behind the men’s dormitory 
and burned his cherished songs. 

New Start. At Harvard, where the 
author went for his M.A., a quite different 
professor urged him to begin his collecting 
again. Lomax did. On foot and horseback 
he tracked his ballads to their natural 
habitat—the campfire, the lonely night 
watches of the cowboy. 

Many of them are now famous: 
Home on the Range, Git Along Little 
Dogie, and Goodby Old Paint; but when 
Lomax “discovered” them they were re- 
corded only in the minds of the cowboys 
who had made them up and passed them 
along by word of mouth. 

Later the author and his son Alan 
covered and recovered the South collect- 
ing Negro folk songs. They found South- 
ern penitentiaries their richest source. 
Some of the most memorable scenes of 
the book are those in which he set up his 
recording machine inside the prison walls. 

Lomax’s story is not cohesive and the 
reader frequently has trouble keeping 
chronological track; but this is a fault 
easily overlooked in the drama of a peo- 
ple’s needs poured forth in song. 


PATHFINDER 





Radio 


Down in Arkansas 


Sixteen years ago two clerks wandered 
out of the hills of Arkansas to join the 


early gold rush to the networks. 

Today Chester Laucks and Norris 
Goff—as Lum and Abner—still preside 
over the Jot "Em Down Store in Pine 
Ridge (ABC, Mon.-Thur., 8 p.m., EST). 
Since a station owner first heard them imi- 
tate the townspeople in Mena, Ark., 


they’ve stuck to the old cracker-barrel line, 
Usually the pair do all the characters 
in their show. Laucks plays Lum, Grand- 
pappy Spears and Cedric Wolfgang Wee- 
hunt—“only kid in the third grade with a 
Social Security card.” Goff is Abner, the 
Squire, Mousey Gray, Ulysses S. Quimby 
ind postmaster Dick Huddleston who has 
a sure-enough counterpart back home. 
No Falderal. In the early days when 
they wrote the script, Goff also typed it 
and Laucks did the sound effects. Now 
they have two writers and a secretary. But 
for sentimental reasons Laucks still pushes 
the button for the store’s telephone—three 
rings on the party line—and slams the door 
with the little bell that announces cus- 
ymers. The union-required sound man 


ON RADIO. Lum (left) ‘n 
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RKO Radio 


watches the show from a distance. 
Some sophisticates regard the show 
with polite amusement. Its rating is low, 
but its five million listeners make up one 
of radio’s most devoted audiences. 

Recently Lum and Abner left the 
store to take a crack at the Meadowlark 
Restaurant (pronounced Medderlark). In 
no time they were up to their ears in a 
lawsuit about a pearl found in Grand- 
pappy Spears’ oysters and a secret recipe 
for Lumburger (hamburger with date 
jam). 

Slick Professionals. Troubles like 
these contrast sharply with the smooth way 
the show is handled. Laucks and Goff 
stroll into the tiny, bare, blue-green studio 
not more than 45 minutes before broadcast 
time. They do one reading which is tran- 
scribed and played back for a check 
interpretations. 

Neither Lum nor Abner 
radio folksiness home with him. 
their families move in the best Hollywood 
society. Tall, professional Laucks owns a 
143.000-acre Nevada ranch, has one-third 
interest in a racing stable, and plays an 
expert game of table tennis. 

Goff, stocky and outdoorish, hunts with 
Clark Gable. He also operates a wealthy, 
modern ranch with the latest farm ma- 
chinery. Built with the profits from a 
tiny, old-fashioned grocery store in mythi- 
cal Pine Ridge, Ark., that’s not bad. 


just 


takes his 
They and 





' Abner sound the way they look when made-up for movies (above). 





NEW MIDGET ELECTRIC 


AL WeLDEs 


It’s new! It’s handy! It’s ew sens Use 
he Midget Electric Arc Welder for hun- 
dreds of light-metal jobs, |Joes compar- ¥j 
able welding work with a 1/16 inch 
welding rod on thin metal as that of 
larger and higher priced welders. 
Operatesonloampere fuse, ten 
60 cycle A.C. or D.C. currentb 
of our special standard-coat Be NN 
inch weldingrods. Generous sup- 
ly of rods supplied with machine. 
- ecomme onded for alllight weiss 
= like automobile fenders, ete. 
the Midget Are anywhere to the job. Sturdily built 
and fully guaranteed, Comes complete—ready to 
use. Nothing elseto buy. No previous welding expe- 
rience needed to strike an arc. In a short time, anyone me- 
chanically inclined can learn to weld with thismachine. You’ Il 
find hundreds of money-saving, Cmo-cetns uses for the 
Midget Arc around your home, garage, or workshop. Alsoin 
garages, factories,repair shops, tin shops,mechanics, farmers, 
inventors, etc. Order a Midget Electric Arc Welder NOW! 
SEND NO M NEY! q We'll rush one to you, compiete 
9g = and helmet (equipped 
with approved we em J glass). tman only $3.95 plus 
postage. If not satiste po oy idget Arc in 6 days from 
receipt and we'll refund your money immediately. Order now! 


‘Midget Arc Wel Welder Co. . Strader Ave., Dept. UA-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get nae Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 











CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
conaneo SYRUP PEPSIN 


LOOA HOT WATER IN 5 MINUTES 


Just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater inte water, plug into 
any light socket and you will have steaming het water in 5 mnutes! 
\deal tor shaving, baby's bath, boiling water or sterihzing iastre 
ments. Thousands in use in homes, cottages, trailers, hunting 
ledges, refreshment stands, barber shops, dentists offices 
and on the farm. Comes complete with 6 ft. waterproot 
insulated all rubber cord and plug Sead check or money 
order today Money back guarantee 


‘ ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Detroit 2, _Detrelt 2, Michigan 
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Department 39, 7210 Woodward ward Ave. 


Dont Lose Sleep 


from itching of simple piles p 
dry eczema—get blissful relief with 
the bland, soothing medication in 


RESINOL™™« 
TOMBSTONE 





22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. 

Monuments of enduring beauty. 

Letiering free Satislaction guaran- 

teed Write for FREE ONE C 

ZOuTHERN ART greed o. 
F Piedmont Rd. A’ 
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Women 


Baby Market 


Relatively few Americans suffer from 
of the nation’s most serious shortages. 


des- 


one 
But those who do may be driven to 
peration. They are the couples who yearn 
to be among the estimated 50,000 who will 
adopt babies this year. 

Unfortunately, the pressure of de- 
mand—about 10 couples clamor for every 
baby available through approved agencies 
—will drive about a third of the would-be 
parents into the “black market.” Results 
of these unsupervised arrangements can 
be tragic. One couple got a 12-day-old 
illegitimate baby by paying 
Now, a year and a half later, the baby is 
clearly an idiot. And the courts can do 
nothing. 

New Lows. It is to protect such inno- 
cent people that 20 state legislatures seek 
to tighten adoption Thirty-eight 
states already require some pre-adoption 
investigations. But, the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, too many states fall short 


a go-between. 


laws. 
Savs 


of its recommendations. 

Under better state programs, couples 
who want to find an adoption agency are 
told to see their city’s council of social 
agencies or write to the state or county 
department of welfare. These groups care 
for unwed mothers and their babies who 
account for more than half of each year’s 
adoptions, (The others include older chil- 
dren and young people adopted by rela- 
tives to give them legal benefits. Children 
in orphanages can rarely be adopted be- 
cause they often have relatives who hope 
to take them.) 

A couple requesting a girl must wait 
longef than those who want a boy. Un- 
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Lane Brya 


SPRING SILHOUETTE. The new off-the-face 
padre has 


more than just “back 


PICTURESQUE. There's "Lady Windermere’ 


influence in this springtime's sleeves. 


New York Dress Institute 





t 


interest.” 





‘ 








wed mothers seem more inclined to keep 
girls and more people ask for them. “You 
can dress a girl up cuter,” they say, or 
“she stays part of the family longer.” 
Whatever a couple’s reasons for wanting 
a child, they are all weighed. 

The agency tries to make sure the 
couple is well-adjusted. People who de- 
mand a dream child, for example, are open 
to suspicion. And no agency will release 
a baby to ward off divorce. 

The agency furnishes free everything 
it knows about the baby’s background ex- 
cept his parents’ names. The real mother 
is told what kind of pegple are taking her 
child, but not their names. 

Unhurried. During the months of in- 
vestigation, the baby is usually kept in 
either a boarding home supervised by the 
agency, or at the agency itself. This pro- 
vides an opportunity to study the baby’s 
traits, and also allows his mother ample 
time to reconsider. 

Ultimately a case worker matches the 
baby with his new parents as well as pos- 
sible. But before final adoption, both baby 
and the new parents go on trial for a year. 
Rarely is a baby returned. If problems 
do come up, however, the case worker is 
always willing to help. 

Standard advice is to let the child 
hear the word ‘“adopted.”’ When he asks 
what it means, his parents will tell him 
and explain how they got him. He can be 
proud he’s adopted, because no child can 
be any surer he’s wanted. 


From Hat to Hem 


Choosing this year’s Easter outfit is 
like picking out a dinner in a cafeteria. 
There’s a little of everything and almost 
any combination goes, 

It’s definite, of course, that waists 
are nipped in, hips are hips and skirts 
longer—but how much longer no one is 


New York Dress Institute 


ELEGANCE IN LINES. The 1947 dress skirt may drape softly in front but jut out in a saucy back bustle (left) or hang straight (center) with a 
half wraparound of accordion pleats. Shape of the suit jacket (right) is long, slim, fitted. (SEE: From Hat to Hem) 
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able to say. One designer lets them down 


to a bare 1o inches from the floor. Some 


say 14 inches, and others hold that the | 
hem of the skirt should end at the upward | 


turn of the calf. 


It’s pick and choose with hats too. | 


You may go to church in a Breton sailor 
flaunting three prim posies—it’s poised on 
the back of the head as if you'd given it a 
push and forgotten about it. Or you may 
wear a ladylike Watteau tipped down over 
your eyebrows. You can be tailored in a 
skimmer derby hung with an all-around, 
shoulder-length veil weighted down with 
grosgrain ribbon. And you can be co- 


quettish in a crownless halo smothered in | 


flowers. 

Eyes Back! A green rough-straw 
sailor has three orange kumquats smack 
in the front and a green taffeta ribbon cir- 
cling the crown, ending in a huge bow in 
the back. Big back bows are important. 
The padre hat, for instance, features one 
in taffeta ribbon edged in grosgrain. Some- 
times bows are made of a new coarse 
square-meshed veiling. 

This “back interest” shows up in 
dresses with bustle bows, in suit coats 
with ripple backs. The newest suit coats 
are cutaway, longer in the back. In case 
you don’t fancy yourself in them, how- 
ever, there’s still the hip length coat. And 
if you don’t like that there are boleros 
and box jackets. 

Potpourri. Suit skirts are generally 


plain. But just about anything can happen | 


to a dress skirt—accordion pleats, tunic, 
side drape or back dip. There’s even a 
‘barrel skirt’’ draped into a pointed front 
yoke. Over the dress goes a ballet-like 
princess coat, a belted greatcoat or a 
shortie. 


Colors have broken the spectrum. | 


They range from muted desert grey to 
geranium red. And lavish trimmings be- 
speak more and more material—the one 
outstanding trend of this first fashion sea- 
son since the end of Government restric- 
tions, 





To each woman, then, it’s a matter of | 


what, where and how she chooses and 
combines. But, as one designer puts it, the 
how is still most important. 


Modern Antiques 
A house isn’t meant to be cluttered 


with ‘“don’t-touch” antiques, a practical 
man will say. But a smart wife can show 


him how antiques add to a home’s comfort | 


and beauty. It’s all in selecting pieces 
that blend with size and shape of other 
furniture in a room, 

That’s the system of Harriet Sherry, 
well-known interior decorator. Many an- 
tiques can be used just as they are, she 
says. But if an honest look at your cher- 
ished antique convinces you it really is out 
of line (picture a dainty Jeff-sized French 


Empire desk in the shadow of a Mutt- | 


sized sofa), place it where it shows up to 
advantage, says Miss Sherry. Or perhaps 
the piece can be revamped. 

No Limit. An awkward fireside 





bench, for instance, makes a modern-look- | 


ing coffee table when topped with marble 
or glass. A backless chair becomes an ex- 
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IM SPEEDING UP 
WASH-DAY LIKE MAGIC! 


Since | found this Amazing 
new-type STARCH! 


"THINK! KOT 
OR COLD STARCH IN 
SECONDS! WO COOKING 


“NO BO/LING - NO 
FUSS OR Muss!” 


















“ano WO LUMPS- 

TO STICK TO MY IRON 
AND STREAK OR 

RUMPLE CLOTHES! 









RONING'S 
EASY AS PIE NOW! 
CAMEO STARCHES SO 
EVENLY- MY IRON 


FAIRLY FLIES!” 









| STARCHED THIS RAYON 
WASH ORESS-AND YOUD 
THINK IT JUST CAME P 
FROM THE CLEANERS! 









"My JIM ISN'T 
HALF SO GROUCHY 
-NOW HIS COLLARS 
DONT SCRATCH HIS 
NECK ANY moRE!” 









Cameo is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co:, 
Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. 8. Pat. Off, 
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INVISIBLE HEMMING 


GREATEST INVENTION 
SINCE THE 
SEWING MACHINE 











ATTACHES TO 
Ant SEWING 
MACHINE 
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<— «0 fume ,- 
: * » 
* Guaranteed by 


Good Houseke eping 


. 





WITH THE MAGIC FINGER 


SAVES TIME! SAVES MONEY! 
Gives Home Sewing a Professional Look! 





Say goodbye to costly alterations ...and forget 
the nuisance of trying to keep blind stitches 
fr wing. It's easy with Miracle STITCH 
NV e amazing invention that doubles 
the value of your sewing machine. Enables it, 
at last, to do the entire sewing job—from blind 


t hems, as well as any 
visib] lls for hidden or 
invisible n you completely 
assembled, cl! ready t As easy as 
plugging in a toaster. Miracle STITCH MASTER 


pr ofessiondi- 





attach 





Give } 
speedy minutes. 


ety ink Sa “ 


POST 
PAID 


King MIT ana eage in 


I j 1 3 


Actually Makes Your Sewing 
Machine Twice as Valuable 
Easily Pays For Itself At This 
Amazing Low Price! 
You Get to Keep This Valuable Book 


“HOW TO SEW SO EASY” IF NOT 


Yes, if you are not simply de 
lighted with your Stitch Master, 
you may return it for a full 


4 iui + tetund, and keep the book ab- 





































solutely free as q reward for 
your interest. 


NO MONEY — MAIL TODAY on 


| Franklin Wells — Dept. S-40 ] 
216 W. Chicago Ave. — Chicago 10, lil. 
Rush Miracle STITCH MASTER and Sewing | 
Book. If not delighted I may keep book as 
a gift and return STITCH MASTER in 5 days | 
for refund 
NAME OF YOUR | 
eS eee | 





Specify if Rotary — or Long Shuttle 
Check whether Presser Foot screw 
Back Top 

Send POSTPAID. 
pay postman $6.95 


Pree m Conan neg Ste Me COO 's 


is at 
Side 
I am enclosing $6.95. 
Send C.O0.D. I 
plus postage. 


will 
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Year-round 
needs a greeting card or correspondence note. 


income—Every day somebody 
Special occasions 
should be acknowledged, such as birthday, 
Mother’s Day, Father's Day, sympathy, get 
well, baby birth, etc. You can make a hand- 
some income supplying that need. 
New “SUNSHINE LINE” Ready 

Not only will you make money on the beau- 
tiful box assortments but we offer you addi- 
tional profit opportunity in the big “Sunshine 


are 


Line” of popular religious items. Books for 
children, plaques, mottoes, framed pictures, 
etc. Egermeier’s Bible Story Books and Sall- 


man’s famous paintings of the Christ are in 

big demand. Write for big money-making plan, 
TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 

Dept. P-1 Anderson, Ind. 


42. 








always arising which 
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LOOKING FOR SPACE? Here's one answer—living room chair and table (above) that enavert 
with a simple twist into dining chair and table (below). (SEE: Changeling Furniture) 


tra stool with a little rehabilitation; a pair 
of them make bedroom tables. Old chande- 
liers light up again as wall sconces. 

Refurbishing a piece is, of course, 
easy compared to deciding which piece is 
authentic, which a clever imitation, Even 
the professional collectors admit falling 
prey to fakes. So how is the casual collec- 
tor to know? 

Miss Sherry suggests reading the ex- 
perts’ books. Like the latest—Alice R. 


Rollins’ Antiques For the Home (Harper. 


& Bros.: $3)—they tell how to pick flow- 
ers from weeds, 

Loving Care. The owner of an au- 
thentic antique can best prolong its beauty 
with generous waxing. But for clearest 
color, old wax should be removed every 
three or four months, Miss Sherry claims. 
First wash off accumulated dirt with soap 
and water. Then to get at wax use a mix- 
ture of three parts crude oil with one part 
turpentine, plus a little powdered pumice. 
Rub this in with “triple O” steel wool— 
with the grain. Wipe clean and go over 
with an oil-dipped cloth. Now the piece is 
ready for another coat of paste wax and a 
daily polish after that with the waxing 
cloth. 

Miss Sherry’s last tip is to keep fine 
pieces away from heat. If they must stand 
near radiators, place a bowl of water 
nearby to moisten the air. Your affection 
will be well rewarded! 


Stain Fighters 


Most housewives never gave much 
thought to pepsin as a digestive fluid. But 
now that textile scientists have found it 


will remove many kinds of stains, they'll 
bless it, 

Pepsin “eats out” any stain made by 
protein substances like eggs, milk, ice 
cream, meat juice, perspiration and blood. 
Simply dampen the spot with lukewarm 
water and sprinkle with pepsin powder 
(drugstores have it). Let stand for half 
an hour, keeping spot damp. Then sponge 
and rinse well with clear water. 

For tea, coffee, iodine, ink or grass 
stains the laboratory offers something else 
—two new wax-like chemical sticks con- 
taining a type of alcohol known as glycol. 
Just place the spotted fabric on a cloth 
and sponge it. Then daub the stain with 
the first, the acidic, stick. Rinse and apply 
the second, the reducing, stick. The spot 
vanishes as easily as it got there in the 
irst place. 


Changeling Furniture 


In many houses and apartments the 
main room leads a double life. Three 
times a day it’s a dining room. The rest 
of the time it’s a living room-and, unless 
it’s fairly big, a mightily cluttered one. 

For more breathing space, designer 
Ernest Brunswick creates dual-purpose 
furniture. On display in his New York 
shop, The Modern Room, is a handsome 
lounge chair of black lacquered wood with 
a low-slung upholstered seat and back. 
Almost anybody would take it as is. But 
that’s only half its charm. 

In just a few motions, the chair’s 
center upholstered section lifts to arm 
height, tips, and slides back on runners in 
the wooden arms. The back becomes the 
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seat, the seat becomes the back, and 
there’s a dining chair! 


Tables Are Turned. A large square | 
platinum-walnut coffee table goes into re- | 


verse when the top is slipped around to 
one end. The other end becomes the base 
to form a standard height dining table. 
Brunswick often uses two of the tables in 
his rooms, one as a coffee table, the other 
tip-tilted into a wall table. At mealtime 
he puts them together to form a big dining | 
table. 

For a pleasant reading corner he 
places a tall lamp on the coffee table. 
Midway in size between a table and floor 
lamp, it stands just high enough to shed 
a practical glow on the occupant of the 
chair. 

These pieces are expensive now— 
made to order. But the young designer 
plans to put them into mass production. 
Before the war he experimented with a 
bed that fitted into a cabinet and a long 
metal wall mirror that could be let down 
into a one-legged table. 


These ideas are now shaping up again | 


on Brunswick’s drawing board. There are 
others too—all prophecies, he says, of 
more space-savers to come. 


Nuptial All-Time 


As 1946 marriage statistics piled up, 
some jaws dropped down. Statisticians 
had expected the galloping wartime wed- 
ding rate to taper off. 

Instead, preliminary figures showed 
that roughly 50% more couples got mar- 
ried last year than in 1945. When final re- 
ports are in, the National Office of Vital 
Statistics expects to find that about 2.4 
million licenses were issued in 1946— 
about 30% higher than 1942’s all-time 
high of 1.7 million. 


New For You 


Splash Shields. A new fringed rubber 
circlet that slips over the back of shoe or 
rubber protects hose against slush or rain 
spots. Shields come in a pocket-size wa- 
terproof envelope, cost 25¢. 

Cinderella Slippers. Plexiglas bou- 
doir mules, trimmed with a cloud of mara- 
bou fluff, add sparkle to leisure hours. The 
plastic is shatter- and splinter-proof, 
curved and shaped to fit any foot. 

For Boys Only. The “Big League 
Triple” toiletries set is designed to appeal 
to junior males who shun soap and water. 
Its baseball-emblemed box holds a soap 
baseball mitt, bottles of liquid shampoo 
and hair groom. 

Perk-Up Stick. Especially for career 
girls is a lipstick-size kit that holds five 
make-up musts. The tiny jars come filled 
w..h cleansing cream, night blend, founda- 
tion cream, rouge and powder. There's a 
spatula included for refilling, 

Coming Out. “Debmetics,” a new 
make-up line for teen-agers offers correc- 
tive treatment for problem skin, says its 
maker. From the same firm comes a 
beauty wallet containing space for puff, 
change purse, keys, comb, mirror, lipstick 
—besides the folding money compart- 
ment. 
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NOW YOU CAN GET FAMOUS 


cfldmiration 


NYLONS 
by MAIL! 


IMMEDIATELY 


First Quality — Guaranteed Perfect 






@*y 
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* ALL NYLON—JNylon tops, 
Nylon legs, Nylon feet 

¢ FRESH NYLON—fresh off the loom! 

45 GAUGE—Siheer Beauty 

¢ FULL-FASHIONED 

. © GUARANTEED PERFECT 


To assure the fairest possible distribution of these 
fabulously flattering hose to thousands of women 
who have waited so long for genuine ADMIRATION 
NYLONS, we have taken the tradition-breaking step 
of offering them by mail. Every pair perfect . . . radi- 
antly clear, sheer 45 gauge .. . long-wearing DuPont 
Nylon from top to toe in ADMIRATION’S glorious 
new Sun-Glo Spring Shade. 


NEVER BEFORE AVAILABLE BY MAIL 


Get in on this Once-in-a-Lifetime 
Opportunity NOW! 


Don’t delay! Mail your order today. Get your hose 
direct from our great mills by return mail. Remember, 
this is the first time these beautiful Admiration Nylons 
have been offered by mail. It is truly a once-in-a- 
lifetime chance that many never come again! 
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at Coupon—paste on penny = ee 
postcard or slip in envelope.) 


ADMIRATION, Dept. [2-C, St. Joseph, MICHIGAN 


Send me poskege of genuine new all nylon, full-fashioned, 
45-gauge ADMIRATION NYLONS, 3 pairs to the package, on your 
absolute Guarantee of Satisfaction. 

My size is 814 9 914 10 10% 


(Draw circle around size) 


Get Nylons 
by Return 
Mail 


I agree to pay _—— $4.35 for each package of three pairs, plus small 
postage charge 


Name ; ; ivbseeceubhbbuateotun 


Street or R.F.D.... ' , pk eveCReenees 





Town ee 


lela enti ental et eel eel eel el el el etal adadton 
eet eee | 
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People and Places 


Hillsboro, Oreg.: Dunned by his 
| creditors for a 25¢ ice cream bill, Al- 
| bert Jack Green, 16, murdered his mu- 
| sic teacher, got $12. 

New York: Caught in the act, 
housebreaker Anthony Masurkewitz 
| admitted to 230 successful lockpick- 
ings, gave full credit to 30 days of in- 
tensive study on lockpicking in the 
} public library. 

Electra, Tex.: A woman patient 
had reason to doubt the sincerity of 
friends who filled her room with prim- 
roses. Allergic to primroses, her face 
swelled to twice its normal size. 
Mourning Becomes Electra. 

Washington: Freckles, Adm. 
Chester Nimitz’ singing cocker spaniel, 
wired actor Robert Cummings his re- 
fusal to take a screen test: “I am de- 
voting my life to music and dedicating 
it to the National Symphony Orches- 
tra.” 

Detroit: To get the inside track 
at a bargain hat counter, shopper Mrs. 
Grayce Milton brought along her six-ft. 
king snake. Arrested, but unabashed, 
she threatened to bring 39 additional 
snakes to the next sale. 

San Francisco: To maintain its 
reputation for “complete service” a 
swank Van Ness Ave. restaurant has 
installed a full-sized brass cuspidor in 
the ladies’ lounge. 

Kokomo, Ind.: Ignoring the fact 
that his wife had threatened him with 
a knife and had beaten his mother, Al- 
bert L. Franklin asked and won a di- 
vorce on grounds which hurt him worst: 
She stole five of his prize rabbits. 

New York: Modestly admitting 
that “I am terrific. . . . In Paris I 
was, as always, a magnificent hit,” 
Maurice Chevalier (below) arrived on 
the Queen Elizabeth to do as much for 
America. 
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Ketchikan, Alaska: When his li- 
brary demanded the return of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf, a prospector answered: 
“A bear ate it. Send book on bear hunt- 
ing.” The library did. The prospector 
mailed back a chewed copy of Mein 
Kampf. 

New York: Informed that he had 
been drugged with sleeping tablets and 
robbed of $400, druggist Melvin Juro 
told police it’s “the best night’s sleep 
I’ve ever had.” 

Des Moines: Hot debate in the 
state Senate chambers over the Iowa 
liquor bill came to a dead stop when 
some prankster decided to brighten the 
legislators’ views with a recording. The 
song: How Dry I Am. 

San Francisco: Annoyed by two 
tenants who walked too heavily and 
dropped things on the floor, landlord 
Jacob Watson waited all day for them 
to come home, shot both to death with 
a .22 caliber rifle. 

Spokane, Wash.: When hotel 
owner Frank Bunker finally opened his 
crate of pipe rivets from WAA, he dis- 
covered 60,000 yards of thread, a bar- 
rel of laundry ink thinner and 50,000 
buttons. 

Rahway, N. J.: To honor the 
President last year, Mrs. William E. 
Lawson named her cat Harry Truman. 
Last week Harry had kittens. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Angry 
Lyle Collins, arrested for slashing five 
women, told police the ladies had “al- 
ways annoyed me.” 

Los Angeles: Edward James 
Millsat (below) celebrated his first 
birthday by cutting his eighth tooth, 
walking and trotting around the house, 
and talking a few words. Doctors 


credit the 35-lb. child with the physical 
and mental development of a 3}-year- 
old boy. 
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Where’er We May Roam... 


When Leslie Moores Jr. came home 
from France with his backbone severed, 
the people in Newburgh, N.Y. (pop. 32,- 
000), decided to give him—and the boys 
he represented—a living shrine. 

Into a house which “Bud,” 24, de- 
scribed, on land Bud chose, went: $3,000 
in free material, 5,000 hours of union 
craftsmen’s spare time, $1,000 in furniture 
from a Jewish men’s club, money gifts 
totaling $21,000, and the dreams of an ex- 
soldier who would never walk again. 

After the dedication by a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant minister, Bud 
rolled up the ramp—home with his wife and 
small daughter. “All disabled vets should 
be this lucky,” he said, wet-eyed, and be- 
gan collecting signatures for a petition to 
Congress. 


Grandma and the Lost Dutchman 


In Joplin, Mo., last January, a 59- 
year-old grandmother kissed her family 
goodbye and hit the hitch-hikers’ trail for 
the Superstition Mountains of Arizona. 

In her hand was a yellowed map, in 
her mind a firm resolve to follow the fam- 
ily footsteps to a mystery mine. The 
grandmother, Mrs. Laura Middaugh, 
claims an old Dutch prospector named 
Jacob Walz as her great-great uncle. 

The story goes that in 1870 Apache 
Indians chased Jake Walz deep into the 
Superstitions. There he stumbled on three 
young Mexicans, digging feverishly. 

Yellow Death. Years ago, the Mexi- 
cans told Jake, their people had found a 
fabulous gold mine in this area. Apaches 
had wiped out the party; only two boys 
escaped. They alone knew the mine’s lo- 
cation. They were back to claim it. 

Walz listened carefully. Then he 
killed the Mexicans and staked a claim to 
one of the richest mines ever to disappear 
into Arizona folklore. Before his death in 
1892, Walz took a fortune in gold from 
the lode. But he never told just where it 
was. Legend says many men who sought 
the treasure died in violence. 

Each spring the Dons Club of Phoe- 
nix, with box-lunches and fiesta suits, leads 
a treasure-hunt into the hills. Last year, 
members met Mrs. Middaugh in Joplin, 
coaxed her to accompany them on their 
annual trek. 

This February found her back again 
in Phoenix with her carpenter-husband 
William, 67, and a tattered map found in 
family papers handed down by Uncle Jake. 
She’s sure this is “the” map at last. 

I'm Ready! “Hell and high water 
can’t stop me,” said Laura, whose wealth 
was 20¢ and the clothes on her back. She 
packs a gun, practiced in shooting gal- 
leries all the way to Phoenix. 

Now Grandma Middaugh has disap- 
peared from Phoenix streets. People there 
think she took her grub-stake, hitched up 
her pistol, and—like Uncle Jake with his 
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GOLD IN THEM HILLS? Legend says so. 
(SEE: Grandma and the Lost Dutchman) 


donkey’s feet muffled in sacks—stole away 
to the Lost Dutchman. 


Autographically Speaking 


When a President writes a longhand 
letter these days, it’s worth money. 

Herbert Hoover. wrote one in 1930, 
It became a collector’s item that brought 
550 last month at a Philadelphia auto- 
raph auction where 104 letters by histori- 
al bigwigs—and $26,030—changed hands. 

The autograph of Georgia’s Button 
Gwinnett drew top price—$4,700. His is 
second rarest of Declaration of Independ- 
ence signatures (another Gwinnett letter 
once netted $51,000). Rarer are auto- 
graphs of Thomas Lynch Jr. (S.C. Dec- 
laration signer) and soldier Miles Stand- 
ish, who apparently didn’t write much. 

Despite the popular conception, col- 
lectors who plan to sell merely a signature 
will be disappointed. Mary A. Benjamin, 
New York dealer whose collection is worth 
a million dollars, points out that “‘auto- 
graphs” are signed letters or documents. 
‘Signatures”—names only—don’t count in 
the big money. “They’re for movie fans,” 
says Miss Benjamin, 

Pardon My Scrawl. Handwritten 
documents, of course, are most valuable. 
That’s why Miss Benjamin paid $550 for 
the Hoover longhand. Typed Hoover let- 
ters bring only about $5. President Tru- 
man’s are fairly high at $15 to $25 
partly because collectors hang on to letters 
of Presidents still in office. 

Collectors grab for longhands on 
unique topics—like the $600 Adams note 
calling Washington and Franklin ignorant, 
and an F.D.R. letter ($350) about the 
building of the Warm Springs sanitarium. 

This year the “name” business looks 
toward a boom. Dealer Benjamin thinks 
the coming Historical Documents cross- 
country tour will boost interest and may 
bring long-hidden autographs to light. 
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OUCH-my corn! 


f CUTICURA ointment 


rf 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


PIMPLES + BLACKHEADS 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
gredients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 














PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Letterheads Use distinctive, beautifully print- 


ed stationery. 6x91)” extra fine 


100 Envelopes quality 50% -rag-content white 
$ 2 95 bond, blue ink. Perfect gift! Money back guar+ 
PPD. 






antee. Print name and address plainly. Send Now? 
Or write for FREE SAMPLES! 


| THE COTTAGE BOOKSHOP, Box 726-P Lincoln, Nebr. 


| New York 10, N.Y. 





| TAR -s | Money Makers!!! Green Cata- 
log - over 2500 Bargains, Auto~ 


* Cabins, Stores, Ranches, Coast 
to Coast. Mailed FREE. TELL us what you want. 
Where? Price? Terms? Save time & money thru our 
47-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 


20 West 9th St. 453 S. Sues 
Kansas City 6,Mo. Les Angeles 13, Calif 


255 4th Avenue 


She’s counting on you...for a chance to 
throw away her crutch...to run and 
play...to have fun at camp... She’s 
counting on you...to buy Easter seals 
... Easter seals which bring her medical 
care, treatment, special teaching... 
She knows you won’t let her down. 
Giving through the purchase of Easter 
seals is your chance to give hera chance. 


> NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS, INC. 






PH MAKE YOUR OWN 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 





Sea Shells « Pin Backs « Ear Screws « Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises @ Ear Clips « Floral Stones « Jump Rings 
Chains « Clasps « Wire « Boxes « Bracelets « Parts 
Bow Knots « Catches « Plexiglas « Cements « Dyes 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE « DEPT.A 






PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 100) Filbert St 


SEEDS+BERRY PLANTS /*Re, 
ORNAMENTALS = fzaég 


Lowest Prices Possible (] 
Highest Grade Stock Guaranteed 
to Satisfy. Farm, Flower. and Garden 
Seed. We have 500,000 Fruit lrees 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, etc; in fact, 
our 1947 Catalog has everything for Gar- 
den. Farm and Lawn. Free Catalo 
ALLENS NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 45, . neva, Ohio 


INVENTORS 

























Learn how to protect your invention. Secure booklet 7) 
cerning patent protection and procedure without obligatior 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 





737-& District National Bidg. 


Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
MARBLE of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
eat paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog 


American Memorial Co. Dept.A50, Atianta,Ga. 
45 


Washington 5, D. c. 































Drums in the Sky 


Something about the sentence didn’t 
seem right: “The Christian Mission is a 
volunteer army.” Leaning over the writ- 
er’s shoulder, the Rev. William Booth 
erased thé word “volunteer,” took the pen 
in his own hand to substitute “salvation.” 

Outside, London’s fog moistened the 
cobbles of 1878. Inside, a movement that 
would make religious history on those 
same cobbles, and on the streets through- 
out the world, had been formed—the Sal- 
vation Army began to march. 

Pulpit Parapets. Today. the Army’s 
forts stand in 97 countries. Manning them 
are 28,000 full-time officers, serving about 
4 million followers and carrying their mes- 
sage to millions more whose religious con- 
fusion or rejection is the Army’s assault 
goal. 

In America, where nearly a quarter- 
million persons are soldiers of the Army, 
this month marks a special order. Fight- 
ing Faith campaigns, the Army’s first big 
postwar battle against religious indiffer- 
ence, are getting underway. 

In the lustily sung choruses and blar- 
ing band accompaniment of the militant 
campaigns there are clear echoes of Wil- 
liam Booth’s work, 

His breaking from the formal Meth- 
odist organization to establish an evan- 
gelistic mission in the slums of London’s 
East End caused conservative tongues to 
wag freely with predictions of failure. 
Even Booth might have inclined toward 
agreement—insults were many, followers 
few. 

The word Army changed the picture. 
When his supporters were given ranks, 
uniforms, musical instruments, and told 
to fight for salvation, many a spectator’s 
imagination was fired. Recruits became 
plentiful, the Army’s membership rolls 
permanent. 

God's Side. Today, few Americans 
understand the purely religious-side of the 
Army. Most think of it as a social organ- 
ization which emerges briefly during holi- 
days to beat drums, blow horns, sing 
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hymns, solicit funds and then retire to 
feeding down-and-out oldsters. 

Some of that is done (see picture). 
Throughout the world last year the Army 
distributed 34 million meals, supplied 114 
million beds. But its main work is still 
the soul, not the stomach. 

As a legally recognized religious (not 
social) body, the Army has a definite theo- 
logical stand (Articles of War), ministers 
(officers), church services (soldiers’ meet- 
ings), and members (soldiers) of the con- 
gregation (corps). 

Its theology is Arminian (from the 
teachings of Jacob Arminius, a 17th cen- 
tury Dutch theologian), and stresses free 
choice rather than the predestination of 
Calvinism. Its Biblical attitude is funda- 
mental, brooking no modern interpretation 
of scriptures. 

Battle Line. Beyond basic theology 
and a temperance pledge, the Articles of 
War make no demands as to forms and 
sacraments of worship. 

For the member of the congregation, 
however, there is duty beyond the de- 
mands of most churches. Each soldier 
must occasionally don his red and blue 
uniform to carry part of the Army’s load. 

The man who is a clerk weekdays 
may spend a night or so a week playing a 
musical instrument for the officer who 
preaches a curbside sermon. On Sundays 
he may teach a children’s Bible class at 
one of the Army’s 1,500 regular churches 
in this country. 

For the officers there is full-time 
work aplenty: missions, hospitals, rest 
homes, personal counseling, work projects 
for the physically handicapped, publishing 
of eleven weekly papers and magazines, 
workingmen’s and women’s lodging 
houses. And, always, sermons wherever, 
whenever they are needed. 

In the sermons, however, more stress 
is laid upon adherence to a Christian way 


of life than to simply gaining converts for 
the Army. Many another church has had 
its ranks increased by persons who have 
been re-awakened to religion by the 
Army’s work, 

Christian Soldiers. Candidates for 
the ministry are trained as cadets in one 
of the Army’s four theological colleges. 
After completion of a one-year course 
they are commissioned as_ lieutenants. 
(Ranks rise in military manner to general. 
Exception to the military ranking is com- 
missioner, about equal to a bishop in other 
churches, while the general coincides with 
presiding bishop. International H.Q. are 
in London. ) 

But whether soldier or officer, follow- 
er or militant minister, the men who beat 
the Army’s drums have well earned the 
title “Conscience on the Corner.” 


Law: Written & Eternal 


To the Attorney General of Ken- 
tucky came a query that would have made 
a saint sigh in despair: “Do our Jim Crow 
laws prevent Negroes and whites from 
worshipping together in the same church?” 

God’s law was pretty clear on the is- 
sue. It maintained that all men were 
brothers in their devotion. After a search 
of the law books, Man’s turned out the 
same way. 

Rights. Ruled Kentucky’s Attorney 
General, Eldon S. Dummit, quoting from 
Section One of the state constitution: 
“All men are, by nature free and equal, 
and have certain inherent rights, among 
which may be reckoned the right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience.” 

Because of that (perhaps also be- 
cause of God’s own law, which was un- 
quoted) he concluded: “. . . Neither the 
Constitution nor the statutes of Kentucky 
prohibit white and colored persons from 
attending, worshipping, or belonging to the 
same local church.” 

It must have made the Heavenly 
Hosts very, very happy to know Man’s 
law was catching up to the Bible. 
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International 


LORD WOOLTON. No sympathy with Isaacs. 


It is the public duty to bring this 
Labor Government to an end. If it is to 
be allowed to continue, then I can see the 
dissolution of everything except parlia- 
ment.—Lord Woolton, British Conserva- 
tive party chairman. 


The Labor Party will weather this 
storm. The party, however, must be ruth- 
less and determined to go on with our 
schemes for the socialization of our indus- 
tries.—George A. Isaacs, British Labor 
minister, 


Many wartime controls remain, with 
evil effects, over production, construction, 
exports and labor. Until all these controls 
are ended industry cannot function effi- 
ciently and effectively to serve the na- 
tion.—J. Howard Pew, president, Sun Oil 
Co. 


Radio is a ham’s paradise. And what 
beautiful checks they write for a few re- 
hearsals and a half hour of reading jokes. 
—Jack Haley, radio and film comedian, 


Industry-wide bargaining is a po- 
tential death trap for both business and 
free labor.—James H. McGraw Jr., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Each U.S. citizen supports between 
one and two rats.—Public Health Service 
report. , 


The tired businessman would not be 
so tired if he would wear a red suit now 
and then.—Ralph Carver, president, Mer- 
chant Tailors Association, 


Jews and displaced persons in the 
British and American zones get too much 
food to die on and too little to live on.— 
Dr. Barnett Brickner, chief of rabbis, U.S. 
Army. 


lf everybody with life insurance 
died, and the full amount of all policies 
were paid, it would cut the national debt 
to about $110 billion. Then, if all insured 
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property burned, the total insurance would 
just about retire the rest of the national 
debt.—David M. Proctor, Kansas City 
insurance analyst. 


| hope people will help me take care 
of my husband. They say he is very valu- 
able to his country.—Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


The war-born need for order-takers 
is virtually over. Before the end of-’47, 
we will need capable, energetic, trained 
salesmen.—L. W. Slack, vice-president, 
Packard Motor Co. 


In the first nine months of *45 the 
civilian airlines earned $33 million; in the 
first nine months of ’46 they earned only 
$4 million—mere $29 million drop.—Wéil- 
liam A, M. Burden, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. 


My automatic-typist inachine never 
makes a mistake, never stops to powder its 
nose, and doesn’t chew gum. Best of all 
it can’t talk back.—Otto Schultz, Chicago 
inventor. 


It's a good old American custom to 
live and let live, but the question is— 
where?—Mrs. Hazel Vest, Veterans Hous- 
ing Center, Birmingham. 


The Russians are incomparably bet- 
ter informed about the U.S. than Ameri- 
cans are about them.—Gen. Victor A. 
Yakhontof,, School for Social Research, 
New York. 


1 should apologize for unbuttoning 
my coat and vest. You see, gentlemen. my 
clothes are the vintage of °39, and like so 
many of you, I gained weight during the 
war years.—Gen. George C. Marshall. 


It is to the interest of the U.S. and 
Pacific area that Japan become self-sup- 
porting.—George C. Atcheson Jr., Gen. 
MacArthur’s diplomatic advisor. 


To take the works of a great master, 
and transpose them into popular vein is 
exactly the same as forging a check.— 
Mischa Elman, violinist. 
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MISCHA ELMAN. No friend of tune-forging. 

















Mows and Trims Lawns 


in One Simple 
Easy Operation 





MonTAMoweER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean .16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1670 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELER 


TRY 30 DAYS : 
AT OUR RISK| ZZ 


=Heel Cushion 















Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money ck! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
fally shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn't take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 

Bhoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D, charge. Or, save C. O. LD. by sendin 
price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
afcer 30 days. Send Today! 

ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 464, Council Bluffs, lowa 


SPASTIC ao PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
Wilton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Metatarsa 
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Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically in- 
dependent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 


For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 








AMAZING DOUBLE DUTY 
SHOPPING BAG 


e e e ZIPS OPEN! 


Like magic, this handy handsome 
shopping bag zips open instantiy 
from regular size for carrying 
small articies to big, roomy size 
for big bundles. Unique Double- 
Duty Design astonishes everyone 
Makes shopping a pieasure. Saves 
money. Saves time. Ends drudgery 
Housewives wild about it! Light- 
“SAMPLE FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to 
all who send name at once. A penny postal will 
do. SEND NO MONEY—just your name. 
KRISTEE CO., 883 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohic 


ALS ee ee ek ee 2 
FOR SELLING 50-$1 ASSORTMENTS 


Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 
Cards.Sell for $1-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO, Dept. G 70 WILLIAM ST, NEWARK 2, WH. 4 
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Movies 





DOUGLAS & HEPBURN. Their love affair is 
fleeting but fruitful. (SEE below) 


Between Tears and Cheers 


The Sea of Grass (M-G-M) crosses 
the tear-jerker with the big-scale Western. 
The resulting hybrid is uneven, rambling, 
but occasionally powerful. 

The film begins conventionally 
enough. Katharine Hepburn is a St. Louis 
belle who treks to the cattle country of 
New Mexico to marry Spencer Tracy, a 
big-league beef baron. (Time: 1880.) 

Savior. Tracy feels he has been 
personally appointed by God to. keep 
homesteaders out of the great grass-cov- 
ered plains. “This is grazing land,” he 
says. “Let farmers go elsewhere to settle.” 

He is bitterly opposed by Melvyn 
Douglas, a lawyer on the side of the 
homesteaders. Tracy’s hardness and his 
neglect drive his wife over to the opposi- 
tion, 

She has a brief affair with Douglas, 
and bears him a child. This extra-marital 
affair is handled with such extreme tact 
and indirection that slower-witted specta- 
tors may have difficulty figuring what the 
subsequent shooting is about, at least for 
a reel or two, 

On Schedule. But after a time it 
becomes all too clear, and too repetitious. 
Hepburn sighs and suffers through the 
years, alternately leaving Tracy and her 
children and returning to them, until her 
arrivals and departures suggest the fixed 
schedule of a passenger train. 

Tracy rears Douglas’ son as his own. 
He grows up as a wild west version of 
Peck’s Bad Boy, finally gets drilled by a 
posse. His death reunites Hepburn and 
Tracy, both of whom have grown mellow 
and repentant with all their miseries. 

The Sea of Grass is smooth and im- 
pressive throughout its first half, but then 
the passions and frustrations of its char- 
acters become vague and muddied. Coin- 
cidences and misunderstandings pile up, 
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and the film degenerates into a soggy state 
of: “But if you’d only told me that 10 
years ago... !” 

Still, the photography is magnificent 
and the acting is uniformly excellent. Miss 
Hepburn is superb; she makes the wife 
gentle, pathetic, and surprisingly real. 
Tracy’s great stone face act is most ap- 
propriate to his role, and Robert Walker, 
as the rebellious son, exhibits a strength 
and maturity he’s apparently been saving 
for this film, 


Politics is Fun 
The Farmer's Daughter (RKO) is a 


hilarious comment on the American politi- 
cal scene. 

Heroine Katie (Loretta Young), a 
Swedish farm girl from Minnesota, starts 
off for the big city to take up nursing but 
is swindled out of her tuition fee on the 
way. To earn money, she hires out as a 
maid in the home of Congressman Morley 
and his mother, who run the local political 
machine. 

Katie’s wholesome charms attract the 
Congressman’s eye; her down-to-earth po- 
litical theories, ingrained by her truth- 
loving father, attract the opposition party. 
Then through a freak she runs for Con- 
gress against her employers’ candidate. 

lt Can Happen Here. Of course, 
such an adventure never happened to a 
housemaid before. But Loretta Young 
makes it seem entirely plausible. Loret- 
ta’s Katie is a delightful, frank person who 
sticks by her convictions no matter what 
the odds. Her only flaw is a rare slip in 
the “Ay bane gude gurl” accent. 

Joseph Cotten, as the bachelor Con- 
gressman, plays with his usual urbanity. 
In fact, he lends credibility to several 
scenes that verge on slapstick. But it’s 
Ethel Barrymore and Charles Bickford in 
supporting roles who walk away with the 
picture. 

Miss Barrymore is the last of the fa- 
mous First Family of the Theater to de- 
sert the footlights—she’s just signed a 








long-term movie contract. In this film her 
poise and polish add stature to a rather 
routine party-boss role. 

Switch. Tough-guy Bickford’s come- 
back in a comedian role is a pleasant sur- 
prise. As the privileged family butler who 
calls his mistress by -her first name, he 
shows a warmth of personality that never 
came to the surface in his former villain 
parts, 

Typical of the movie’s subtle digs at 
politics is a scene of an election rally. As 
each speaker gets up to talk, he’s wildly 
cheered by the voters. But one politico 
who rants in completely unintelligible 
double-talk, gets even more boisterous ap- 
plausé. 

Producer Dore Schary admits his aim 
is to prod the average American voter into 
more alertness. Whatever the picture’s 
purpose, it’s good fun. 


Capsules 


Nora Prentiss (Warners) follows the 
pattern laid out by the same studio’s re- 
cent Deception and Humoresque. The ill- 
fated lovers, Ann Sheridan and Kent 
Smith, suffer until the tear-drenched end, 
when Kent dies for a murder he didn’t 
commit and Ann walks off alone into the 
fog. But unlike the previous excursions 
into melancholy, this one, because of un- 
developed characters and a plot that falls 
apart at the scenes, fails to kindle much 
audience sympathy for the stars. 

The Arnelo Affair (M-G-M) is the 
second screen try for radio suspense-mas- 
ter Arch Oboler. His first directorial at- 
tempt, Bewitched, rated no bouquets. But 
this time he’s turned out an above-average 
thriller. Its adult plot (about a neglected 
wife who becomes involved in a sordid 
murder when she seeks a little romance) 
bogs down only when George Murphy as 
the forgetful husband also forgets he’s 
supposed to be an actor and not a wooden 
Indian. John Hodiak and Frances Gif- 


ford, though, keep up the suspense sur- 
prisingly well. 





THE BUTLER, THE MAID AND THE BOSS. Candidate Katie serves the people. (SEE: Politics is Fun) 
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TUNESMITH ROMBERG. He knows what audi- 
ences want. (SEE: To the Tune of a Million) 


To the Tune of a Million 


In a Newark theater one evening last 
month a genial master of melody held a 
sell-out audience spellbound with the 
magic of light operatic tunes dating back 
to World War I. 

The master was Sigmund Romberg; 
his audience, people who, in Romberg’s 
words, want “middle-brow music’’—like 
the lilting, romantic tunes he’s been turn- 
ing out for a quarter of a century. 

Now the Hungarian-born composer 
and his 55-piece orchestra are on 4 117- 
engagement tour. Signs point to a million 
dollar box office for the three-month cross- 
country trek. 

Every year since 1942, Romberg has 
been proving with hard cash the soundness 
of his theory that there’s a great untapped 
audience for concert music that’s neither 
jazz nor opera, but “in the old Vienna 
manner’—tuneful and relaxing, 

Prelude. This is just one more high- 
light of the eventful Romberg career that 
blossomed in 1914 when he wrote the score 
for Whirl of the World, the first of New 
York’s famous Winter Garden shows. 
Since then, through three decades—start- 
ing with Maytime in 1917—one lyric oper- 
etta after another has added to his fame. 

At 60, his warm melodic gift has pro- 
duced over 70 musical shows and some 
2,000 songs. Lover, Come Back to Me, 
from New Moon, is his favorite song. His 
latest operetta, Up in Central Park, critics 
have called “lush and singable.” 

People's Choice. Outstanding in a 
long list of Romberg light operas are Blos- 
som Time, Student Prince, New Moon, 
all written more than 20 years ago but 
still popular. Selections from these and 
favorites like Desert Song and Maytime 
form the core of “An Evening with Rom- 
berg,” as Romberg calls his concerts. 
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The screen has felt his touch too, in 
musicals and adaptations of his operettas. 
But strangely, the medium which has 
glamorized contemporaries like Gershwin, 
Porter, and Kern in recent biographical 
films has so far neglected Romberg’s ca- 


reer. Perhaps that’s because it’s still | 


growing. 


Music by Mail 


Since the Book-of-the-Month Club 
bloomed in fertile soil 21 years ago, its 
seeds have scattered widely. From them 
have sprung strange fruit: candy, belt, 


handkerchief, fruit and, inevitably, record- 


of-the-month clubs. 


- But record clubs were held back, | 


partly by manufacturers’ preference for 
their old dealers, but more by the fragility 
of the records, which cracked in the mail. 
Then came plastic records which mini- 
mized breakage. In 1945 up popped the 
Record Album-of-the-Month Club, White 
Plains, N.Y., first to use local dealers as 
well as direct shipping. 

Rubies. RAMC makes no records, 
requires members to buy at least four 
yearly classical, popular, or children’s al- 


bums its judges select from curfent re- | 


leases (minimum about $16 a year). For 
joining, it gives a $4 ruby needle or copy 
of S. Hurok’s /mpressario. Membership is 
already nearing the 50,000 goal the club 
set itself. But this still is peanuts beside 
the book clubs, with Literary Guild mem- 
bership alone at 1,250,000. 

Each month RAMC members get a 
30-page record review filled with fairly 
high-toned criticism. Sample comment (on 
Woody Herman’s playing of classical 
works): ‘Somehow, it’s rather hard to 


imagine the severe, neo-classical music of | 


post-Sacre Stravinsky being played 
by the best-known dance band... .” 


No long-hair claims come from Sears | 


Roebuck’s new club which concentrates on 
“masterpieces from popular concert music” 


and drops substantial bonuses among the | 


eight red vinyl plastic discs members must 
buy each year. Silvertone Voice, a monthly 
magazine, describes selections. 

For popular record fans there’s the 
Los Angeles Record-of-the-Month Club, 
which polls members before choosing, 


Juveniles. Young People’s Record | 


Club, New York, aims seriously at supple- 
menting “too often inept, inane and inade- 
quate” children’s records by its own se- 
lected songs and stories—one group for 
pre-schoolers, one for 6- to 12-year-olds. 
Gayly-packaged records, made exclusively 
for YPRC, are unbreakable. Yearly cost: 
$10.50 for the records, with Haydn’s Toy 
Symphony free to charter members. 

For well-heeled connoisseurs there’s 
Concert Hall Society, Inc. It records fine 
music not otherwise available, concen- 


trates on technical perfection. Its 12 edi- | 
tions a year, limited to 2,000 each, go to | 


subscribers only, at a cost of about $105. 
Some music stores have subscribed to re- 
sell individual albums. 

There’s no telling where this “of-the- 
month” business will stop, even musically. 
One sheet music firm now offers a Score- 
of-the-Month for serious musicians. 








Rogers 
Air-tite 


tobacco pouch 
keeps tobacco 


Other joys for smokers —" 
each “Distinctively Rogers“ 


ee 


ROGERS IMPORTS, INC., Manufa 
porters of the finest in smokers 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


isco SHINOLA 


@ You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 






SHINOLA 


.PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 








POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, aids muk- 
tiplication. Capacity 999,999.99. A 
real machine—guaranteed 5 years. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Send 
name and address. We ship immed- 
jately. On delivery, pay postman 
$2.50 (plus C.O.D. and Ee. 
age charges). If yousend 

with order, we pay postage. 
Leatherette case 25c addition- 
al. Your money back after 10 
days trial if not satisfied. 





Free Trial 
TAVELLA SALES CO., Dept. 88 —25 W. Broadway, NewYork 7,N.¥ 
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“I'll admit it was just as crowded in the shell! 
But at least | wasn't rubbin’ shoulders with just 
every Tom, Dick and Harry!" 


Political Problem 





| chummy with a spelling bee. 


Though Hannegan’s smart and politically 
wary, 

And not of the type to commit hara-kiri, 

His brow now is furrowed more than cus- 


tomary 
For fear that the Democrats can’t carry 
Harry! 
—S. Omar Barker 
Checkbooks cutely printed up as 


“His” and “Hers” ought to go well with 
counsellors to newlyweds who urge that 
bank accounts be kept separate. 

* * * 

“Gee, it’s good to be back in civilian 
clothes again,” said the moth in the ex- 
soldier’s closet. 

. ee 
Alas, many of our college-going 
veterans not only have to worry about 
final exams, but about the care and feeding 
of babies. 
* * * 

Statisticians say there will be more 
sugar this yedr for you and me—and we 
hope this isn’t soft soap. 

* * * 

Other summer insects had better get 
A newly- 
developed insecticide will wallop the little 
imps with HEXACHLOROCYCLOHEX- 
ANE. 

6 

Customers of a certain restaurant in 
Lansing, Mich., could easily be spellbound. 
The proprietor’s name is PAPPAVLAHO- 
DIMITRAKOPOULOUS. 

* * 52 

The recent cold wave accomplished 
some good. Several heated arguments 
were frozen stiff. 

x * * 


The Indiana legislature recently re- 


| ceived a bill to control atom bomb usage 


{ 


If things go wrong in 1948, 
to know what hit 


in the state. 
some Hoosier wants 


him. 
a ae. 
For the sake of world peace, let’s 
hope our official broadcast to Russia 


doesn’t include any of those singing com- 
mercials. 


Texas wild- 
He 
the 


A two-headed turtle at a 
life show has been named Joe Stalin. 
can look east and west for food at 
same time—but has only one stomach. 


L- 

imerick 

There was a young 

Lady named Biddle who rhymed all her 
lines in 

The middle. When they 
tough to read 

This darn stuff,” she said: 
trying to kid- 

ag 


told her: “It’s 


“Whom are you 


—R. Conly 


Quips 

Another trouble with a war is that 
the duration lasts so much longer than the 
fighting does.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * * 

That Iceland delegation to England 
to buy coal probably is being treated for 
shock.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * x 

We can’t string along with Gandhi 
who would withdraw the citizen’s right to 
vote on reaching the age of 50, just when 
one’s prejudices are getting good.—De- 
troit News. 

 - -* 

The American Revolution, that cost 
$370,000,000, probably will still be re- 
membered when the 1947 Federal budget 
of $37,000,000,000 is forgotten.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

. + » 

Wallpdper’s still scarce, but maybe we 
can import some of those Chinese dollars. 
—Dallas Morning News. 

* * * 

The chairman of the Young Republi- 
can Foundation hopes for “two parties in 
Arkansas.”” It seems that the Republicans 
might be able to make that many.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 

* * * 

One way to trim the budget would be 
to trim off some of the trimmings.—J/n- 
dianapolis Star. 
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BRYCE | 


CANYON WAT 


Grand Canyon National Park in Arizona, Bryce Canyon 
and Zion National Parks in Utah... so closely grouped 
that all three may be visited on one thrilling tour... com- 
prise one of the world's greatest scenic attractions. 





Magnificent in natural formations, brilliant in color, these regions offer 
vacationists an unparalleled experience. 


As a fourth attraction, there is the enjoyment of traveling in air-condi- 
tioned comfort—by Union Pacific. Complete relaxation all the way. 

* * * 
If desired, the Southern Utah-Arizona National Parks may be visited as 
a “stop-over” enroute to or from California. 





THE SEASONED TRAVELER GOES BY TRAIN 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
UNION PACIFIC Room No. 30, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
1am planning a train trip to the South- 
ern Utah-Arizona National Parks. Please 
ROAD send me further information 
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Sagal =7 
why Chesterfield is by far 
the favorite of Hollywood Stars 


SL 
AYegunia Vay ONE OF THE STARS IN 
“THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES“ 
DRESSED IN THE NEW CHESTERFIELD PRINT ® 


COOLER SMOKING , 


Patbfinde 





